- opue most animating encour- 

agement and potent appeal 
for freedom is the history we write 
every day.” 
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Mr. Porter Favors 
Forced Treatment 


Of Drug Addicts 


Chairman of House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs 
Seeks International 
Action. 


Five Nations Asked 


To Consider Problem 


Resolution Introduced at Re- 
cent Session of Inter-Parli- 
amentary Union at 
Paris. 


Compulsory treatment of drug addicts 
in every government is proposed in a 
resolution introduced at the recent meet- 
ing of the Interparliamentary Union at 
Paris, and to be voted on at the sessions 
next year, Representative Porter (Rep.), 
of Pittsburgh, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and spon- 
sor of the resolution, announced orally 
September 7. The resolution, which was 
referred to a committee, is planned to be 
submitted to all the governments and 
parliaments of the world, with a view to 
recognition of drug addiction as a dis- 
ease demanding public regulation and 
correction. At the same meeting, Repre- 
sentative Porter stated, four resolutions 
relating to the illicit drug traffic were 
adopted by the Union. 

Resolutions Prepared. 

Representative Porter has just returned 
from Paris. “I went to the meeting 
one reason,” he said,“ and 
that was to secure action looking to ul- 
timate elimination of the drug traffic 
among the nations of the world. Four 
resolutions which I prepared were 
adopted by the Interparliamentary Union. 
These were, in substance: (1) Adoption 
of the American policy in regard to il- 
licit traffic, which is the limitation of 
the production of the raw materials to 
the medicinal needs of the world, and a 
vigorous denunciation of the traffic in 
smoking and eating opium. 

“(2) A resolution urging, Great Brit- 
ain, France, Portugal and Holland to fix 
a definite period for the suppression of 
the traffic in smoking opium, as provided 
in The Hague Convertion of 1912. In 
that convention those nations agreed to 
progressively suppress this traffic. 

“(3) The elimination of all profits 
by dealers in smoking or eating opium, 
both governmental and private. 

“(4) A resolution urging that the 
five countries having pharmaceutical 
laboratories in which heroin is manu- 
factured shall study the policy of the 
United States in regard to the drug. 
The United States, on the recommenda- 
tion of the American Medical Associa- 
tion in 1925, prohibited the manufacture 
and sale of this most dangerous of all 
the drugs of habituation. 

“Then, (5) I introduced and had re- 
ferred to a committee for considevation 
by the Interparliamentary Union at next 
year’s conference, a resolution fér adop- 
tion of governmental measures for com- 
pulsory treatment of drug addicts. The 
full text of this resolution, which I be, 
lieve will be adopted at the next year’s 
gathering of the Union, follows: 

Recognized as Disease. 
“The Interparliamentary Conference, 
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Scientist Says Star 
Tore Earth From Sun 


Ocean and Air Formed in Cool- 
ing Process for Gaseous 
Elements, Is Theory. 


The theory that the earth was once | 
pulled out of the sun by the tidal action 
of a passing star of much greater mass, 
and that as it left its parent part it 
carried with it the hydrogen, oxygen and 
nitrogen of the sea waters and the air, 
as well as the iron, silicon, aluminum 
and other elements of the lithosphere, is 
advanced by W. J. Humphreys, of the 
Weather Bureau, as the result of a study 
into the origin of the ocean and the at- 
mosphere. 

The portions broken off, says Mr. Hum- 
phreys, were a separate series of gaseous 
masses, which, by expansional and radi- 
ational cooling, soon became liquid, and 
in the course of a few thousand years 
developed a stable crust, the surface 
temperature of which led to a conden- 
sation of accumulated watery vapor into 
the great oceans that now cover most 
of the world. 

Formation of Sea and Air. 

The full text of Mr. Humphreys state- 
ment follows: 

How the earth acquired an atmosphere 
and where the oceans came from have 
been fascinating problems ever since 
there were children to ask questions and 
grown-ups who couldn’t answer them. 
However, experiments of the physicist 
and observations of the geologist and the 
astronomer have furnished the warp and 
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August Temperature 


Much Below Normal | 


Weather Bureau Summary of 
Conditions Shows Cool 
Days Generally. 


Temperatures averaging subnormal 
for the month of August in Central and 
Northern States were due to persistently 
cool days rather than to unusually low 
temperatures, according to a statement 
summarizing the August weather issued 
on September 7 by the Weather Bureau. 

More than the normal amount of pre- 
cipitation was reported in the middle and 
north Atlantic area, the extreme lower 
Mississippi Valley and from Arkansas 
and Missouri westward and northwest- 
ward to the Rocky Mountains and Cana- 
dian border. In other sections, especially 
in the west Gulf area, precipitation was 
decidedly deficient. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Except in parts of the South, the tem-+ 
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Scantic Line Ships 
Are Sold to Present 
Managing Operators 


Shipping Board Accepts Bid 
of $281,820 Submitted 
- by Moore & McCor- 


mack, Inc. 


The bid of Moore & McCormack, Inc., 
| of New York, offering $281,820 for six 
vessels of the American Scantic Line ply- 
ing between North Atlantic ports of 
the United States and those in Scandi- 
navia and the Baltic Sea, was accepted 
by the United States Shipping Board 
September 7, the Board announced in a 
statement. 
Moore & McCormack, who are the pres- 
ent managing operators of the line for 
the. Board, agreed, under the terms of 


their offer, to guarantee operation of 
the service over the existing route for 
five years. Provisions also are made 
for replacement of the vessels if it be- 
comes necessary. 
The full text of the Board’s 
folows: 
The Board accepted the bid for 
sale of the American Scantic Line’ sub- 
| mitted by A. V. Moore and E. J. Me- 
| Cormack, of New York, on behalf of a 


statement 


the 


| Was submited in accordance with the 
Board’s invitation for sealed bids to be 
opened August 30, 1927, and provides 


the eleven vessels therein designated, 


American Scantic Line for $281,820. 


and conidtions as outlined in the invita- 
tion for bids and was accepted on con- 
dition that the bidder will consent to 
the form of contract accompanying the 
invitation for bids, which provides for 
| a five-year period of guaranteed service. 
An undertsanding will be had, however, 
that if at any time during the said 
five-year period it becomes possible by 
| reason of Federal legislation or other- 
| wise for the buyer to construct in the 
| United States vessels suitable for op- 
eration on the line and to operate them 
under American registry at a cost ap- 
proximately not in excess of the cost 
of foreign construction and operation, the 





buyer will so construct six/vessels suit- | 


able for operation on the line and substi- 
tute the same for vessels operated pur- 
suant to the terms of the original 
agreement. In such event the period of 
guaranteed operation will be 10 years 
from the date of delivery of the first 
vessel instead of five years. 


corporation to be organized, which bid | 


for the purchase of not. less than six of | 
“and trade name and good will of the | 


The bid was submitted under the terms | 
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Abiiees Of Mail 
Facilities Will 
Be Curtailed 


Who 


Undesirable “Patrons” 

Send Unsolicited Merchan- 

dise in Irregular Manner 
Declared “‘Nuisances.” 


Congr essional Action 
"Bi Recommended 


— Ordered to Deny 
Requests for Tracer Cards 
| 
| 


In’ Wholesale 


Lots. 


Abuses of facilities of the postal service 
for tracing stray shipments of packages 
sent by parcel post in wholesale lots, 


especially those containing unsolicited 


merchandise sent “on approval” are to 


be curtailed by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, pending legislative means to deal 
with the situation in a drastic manner, 
it was stated orally 
on September 7. 

It was further announced that users of 
the postal service who take advantage of 
the parcel post facilities to forward 
packages of unordered merchandise with 
no intent to respect the implied option of 
their refusal by the recipient, are con- 
sidered “undesirable mail patrens” and 
that the enactment of legislation making 
such practices an offense under the 
postal laws will be recommended. 

The chief offenders, it was asserted 
by the Department, are a class who 
attempt to purvey neckties and hand- 
kerchiefs as a mail order business, usu- 
ally with no business address other than 
a residence. 

Tracer “Nuisance” Cited. 
Tracing stray shipments of packages 
sent by parcel post in an effort to in- 
timidate recipients of merchandise into 
paying for the unsolicited articles re- 
ceived rather than incur a suppositious 
Federal displeasure is another prevalent 
“nuisance” which should be stopped, it 
was pointed out. 
| he First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 

eral, John N. Bartlett, has directed post- 
| masters, September 7, to deny requests 
of mailers of merchandise for large 
numbers of those card forms intended 
for use of individuals in tracing mail or 
in tracing occasional stray shipments for 
reputable concerns. This improper use 
of the postal service as a_ collection 
agency, it was stated, can be controlled 
| without further legislation, under pos- 


by the Department 


| tal regulations. 

The privilege of sending goods by par- 
cel post “on approval,” it is stated, is 
not to be withheld when legitimately ex- 
ercised. The practice is now employed 
with advantage to their business by 
many of the reputable larger mail order 
houses. 

For the protection of such reputable 
business, in the view of the Post Office 
Department, it is becoming increasingly 
necessary to eliminate doubtful practices 
by legislative provision. A draft of a 
law will be prepared for submission to 
Congress. 

One complaint before the Post Office 
Department states that a package con- 
taining neckties was received on ap- 
proval, opened, re-wrapped, and returned 
to sender with an explanation that the 
goods were not acceptable. The original 
mailer, in this instance, claimed that the 
returned package had not been received 
and insisted repeatedly upon payment. 

Fraud orders have restrained the ac- 
tivities of certain mailers of goods, it 
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ee of Flying Fish Accom plish Same 
_ Purpose as That of Airplane Gliders 


Dr. Austin H. Clark, of Smithsonian Institution, Answers 
Controversy Over Habits of Species. 


Flying fish are gliders aided to some 
extent in their “flight” by the movement 
of their fins, according to Dr. Austin H. 
Clark, Curator of the Division of 7 


inoderms, Smithsonian Institution. 
Clark’s conclusion was reached as . re- 
sult of a study designed to determine 
whether flying fish really fly. 

The full text of Dr. Clark’s state- 
ment follows: 

This question is always being dis- 
cussed somewhere or other, and has 
been under continual discussion ever 
since man first sailed the seas. Every 
sailor knows that the wings of flying 
fishes move, for he has seen them move 
and heard them hum. Nothing but the 
fish, of course, could move them, and 
therefore he says the fish does move 
them, and that it consequently flies after 
the manner of a bird. Others say the 
flying fishes do not fly because they 
cannot, the muscles about the base of 
the wing-like fins merely used to keep 
the fins extended and to serve no other 
purpose. 
pure theory and not to be considered in 
the light of the observed fact that the 
wings are actually moved. 


u: 
Ne 
ie 


The sailor retorts that this is | 


{ Both sides, the realists and the theo- 
rists, support their views with all sorts 
of arguments from the realms of ma- 
rine biology, anatomy and marine myth- 
ology, and the discussion finally comes 

r | to rest just where it started. No sailor 

| will admit that flying fishes cannot fly, 
while no landsman will admit they can. 

In their contentions both are partly 
right. It has been shown that flying 
fishes fly so far that their flight cannot 
be explained on the basis of the origi- 
nal impetus alone. No one who has seen 

| them at close quarters can doubt the 
movement of their fins. Therefore, 
while flying fish are mainly gliders it 

; may be assumed their flight to some ex- 

| tent is aided by the movement of their 

fins. 

Flying fishes are no new creation for 
as far back as the Triassic seas there 
were at least three kinds in some re- 
spects much better adapted for flight 
than those of the present day. There 
also, a small crustacean that seems 
to fly. It lives in great numbers at the 
surface in some places, and often jumps 
clear of the water and is said to pro- 
long its leap by gliding through the air 
after the manner of a flying squirrel, 


is, 


a 
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Alaskan Fur Seal 
Catch Is Larger 


Alaskan fur seals taken this sum- 
mer during the season ended July 
31, 1927, aggregated 24,186, an in- 
crease of 2,883 over last year’s fig- 
ures, according to preliminary tele- 
graphic reports to the Bureau of 
Fisheries, Department of Com- 
merce. 

The report follows in full text: 

During the summer sealing sea- 
son, ended July 31, 1927, 18,507 
fur-seal skins were taken on St. 
Paul Island and 5,679 on St. George 
Island, a total of 24,186. 

The corresponding figures for last 
year were 15,685 skins taken on St. 
Paul Island and 5,618 on St. George 
Island, a total of 21,503, or 2,883 
less than this year. 

These figures are exclusive of fall 
killings, which aggregate several 
hundred skins each year. 


Veterans’ Society 
Asks Continuance of 
Tuberculosis Award 


Attitude of Veterans’ Bureau 
on Future Administra- 
tion of Law Not Yet 
Determined. 


With 35,000 cases of arrested tuber- 
culosis among World War veterans scat- 
tered over the United States and abroad, 
the Disabled American Veterans of the 

World War is seeking information re- 
garding the attitude of the Veterans’ 
Bureau toward continuance or repeal of 
the law awarding $50 a month to that 
class of veterans. 

Senator Edwards (Dem.), of New Jer- 
sey, has just received a letter from the 
National Junior Vice Commander, John 
A. Cooper, asking information as to 
what the Veterans’ Bureau proposes to 
do in the matter. The letter says repeal 
of the law would be harmful to veterans. 
At the Veterans’ Bureau, on Sentem- 
ber 7, it was stated orally that “the 
legislative policy of the Veterans Bu- 
reau has not yet been worked: out.” 


Objection to Repeal of Law. 


The letter from Mr. Cooper refers 
to a conference of the Director of the 
Veterans Bureau, General Frank  T. 
Hines, with President Coolidge at Rapid 
City, South Dakota, on July 30, last. 
It quotes, in connection with the con- 
ference, a report published at that time, 
under a Rapid City date, that “the Vet- 
erans Bureau will make no recommenda- 
tions for increase in compensation to 
the next Congress but will recommend 
$6,000,000 for a new hospital,” and that 
the Bureau “will also recommend that 
the $50 a month now awarded to tuber- 
culosis patients whose cases are arrested 
should be abolished and such veterans 
take their rating with others who are 
disabled.” 

“No doubt,” says the letter to Senator 
Edwards, “you are familiar with the 
legislation which granted the arrested 
tubercular the $50 a month rating, for 
I believe every disabled American vet- 
eran in this country knows how hard you 
fought and worked for that piece of leg- 
islation. 

“I believe you will agree that it will 
be very harmful if the arrested tubercu- 
lar clause is repealed, and I would ap- 
preciate it very much if you would com- 
municate with Director Hines and ask 
him if this is authentic-and just what 
the Veterans’ Bureau intends to substi- 
tute in its place. I am sure, Senator, 
you will agree that it is a matter of 
vital importance and should be given 
every possible attention.” 

Policy Not Framed. 

At the Veterans Bureau it was stated 
orally that, while the number of ar- 
rested tubercular cases is constantly 
changing, there are now approximately 
35,000 cases. It was added that the leg- 
islative policy of the Bureau has not 
yet been formulated and that the Bu- 
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Three Improved Anaesthetics 
Developed By ¢ G erman Scientists Cranied Tae 


Will Continue Studies oO 


f | M. iki to Produce 


Insensibility Without Inhalation. 


The development by German scientists | 
of three new anaesthetics is reported 
from Berlin by the American Trade Com- 
missioner there, William T. Daugherty. 
German scientists, he states in his report | 
to the Depart.nent of Commerce, in their | 
search for improved anaesthetics that do 
not have to be administered through in- 
halation, have developed these narcotics. 
They are continuing their research, he 
stated. He describes the new anaesthet- 
ics as follows: 

E 107, known also as Avertin, owes its 
existence to Willstaedter (Munich) and | 
Sauerbruch (Berlin), and is i.e by 
Willstaedter and Duisberg of I. | 


Joint Conference Called 
For Cotton Industry 


. Far- 


Committees of cotton producers and 
manufacturers will meet in joint con- 
ference some time this month to discuss 
problems of mutual interests, the Divi- 
sion of Cooperative Marketing, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture, stated orally on Septem- 
ber 7. Announcement of the date of the 
conference awaits the arrival in Wash- 
ington of C. O. Moser, of the American 
Cotton Exchange, who is acting as sec- 
retary of the joint conference. 

The proposed meeting was agreed upon 
several months ago when representatives 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association and the various cooperative | 
marketing associations discussed the | 
feasibility of working together. At that | 
time it was decided that each of the 
two groups—the growers and manufac- 
turers, should select a committee to.meet 
in joint session in September. Seven rep- 
resentatives of each group were named 
to constitute the committees. 





| Specialists to Study 


Glass Costs Abroad 


Will Investigate Production 
Charges to Determine 


Tariff Rate. 


With the completion of field work to 
obtain domestic production costs of win- 
dow glass, plans are being made to send 
specialists abroad to study costs of this 
commodity in foreign \markets, the 
United States Tariff Commission an- 
nounced orally, September 7. 

The investigation of the production 
costs of glass was ordered as the result 
of an application from domestic manu- 
facturers for higher tariff duties on im- 
ported window glass, principally on that 
manufactured in Belgium. 

Specialists who conducted the field 
work stated upon their return to Wash- 
ington that the domestic manutacturers 
complained that business generally was 
being affected by foreign competition 
and that some of the American manu- 
facturing plants had become obsolete 
because other domestic manufacturers 
had adopted the so-called ‘‘continuous 
process.” 

Manufacturers who have not adopted 
this process, it was said, are not able to 
compete with those who use it, and con- 
sequently are merely “handing on,” it 
was said. 

Pending official orders to travel 
abroad, the specialists who handled the 
domestic field work will analyze their 
cost data and report their findings to 
the Commission, it was explained. 

The Commission’s specialists stated 
that costs were obtained on 16 plants, 
representing 90 per cent of the domes- 
tie consumption of window glass. 


Delay in Rate Case 
Opposed by Shippers 


Briefs Filed With I. C. C. Ask 


Revision Order Go Into 
Effect at Once. 


The petition of railroads in the South- 
western Freight Bureau for postpone- 
ment of the effective date of the order 
of the Interstate ‘Commerce Commis- 
sion in the Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases, Docket No. 13,535, and associated 
cases, is opposed in a number of replies 
to the petition received by the Commis- 
sion from commercial organizations and 
others in the territory affected, made 
public September 7. 

The order prescribed a series of mile- 
age scales to be substituted for present 
bases of freight rates in the Southwest. 

Paul A. Walker, special counsel of 
the Corporation Commission of Okla- 
homa, opposes any further delay, say- 
ing that the decision in these cases “has 
been delayed an unreasonably long time 
and the complainant herein and other 
shippers of the state of Oklahoma should 
not longer be deprived of the relief to 
which they are entitled, and which re-, 
lief is partially granted herein.” 

The rates prescribed by the Commis- 
sion 
says, 


“appear atinduly high,” the brief 
“but will give some measure of ! 
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benindustrie A. G., Frankfort on the 
Main. It is a tribromal-alcohol, produc- 
ing narcosis through the intestines. 

Another new anatsthetic is so-called 
Pernokton, reported by Professcor Dr. 
Bumm at the recent surgeon’s congress 
in Berlin. It is related to Veronal and is 
injected into the veins, thus 
sensitive parts through the blood circu- 
lation. 

Lumbalanaesthesia is another that 


is capable of anaesthetizing the lower 
half of the body particularly, but thlis 
form of taking is reported not altogether 
harmless. 


| Mr. Mellon to Confer 
With Mr. Kellogg on 


Secretary of Treasury Re- 
turning From Abroad, 
States He Has No Infor- 
mation About Project. 


The question whether the American 
government shall approve a refunding 


in this country will be dealt with by the 
Departments of State and the Treasury 
when the matter is placed before them, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
wW. Mellon, announced oraily on Septem- 
ber 7 upon his return from a two months’ 
vacation in the Mediterranean Sea. Con- 
sultations will be held with the Secretary 
of State, Frank B. Kellogg. He stated 
he had no advices concerning the reports 
that such a refunding operation was 
contemplated by the French Govern- 
ment, having just arrived home, and he, 
therefore, was unwilling to discuss the 
subject. 

Reports which hitherto have been re- 
ceived by the Department were that -the 
8 per cent bonds, of which aproximately 
$72,000,000 remain outstanding from the 
original $100,000,000 issue, would be re- 
funded at a lower rate of interest. 

Opposed By Senator. 

The Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
Ogden L. Mills, said previous to Mr, 
Mellon’s return, however, that his only 
information on the subject was gained 
from cable dispatches. 

The reported plan of refunding al- 
ready had brought opposition to its con- 


summation from Senator William E. Bo- | 


rah, of Idaho, who stated his views to 
the Secretary of Siate, in a recent letter. 
Mr. Mellon definitely declined to com- 
ment on that letter or express an opin- 
ion whether the refunding would be ob- 


Jectionable since the original loan was | 


floated here before the ‘‘overnment’s 
embargo on credit went into effect 
against nations which had failed to take 
action on their war debts to the United 
States. 

The Department of State recently au- 
thorized the oral statement that Senator 
Borah’s questions would “¥eceive reply; 
but that Secretary Kellogg had not de- 
cided upon the form that reply would 
take. The Department also estimated 
that the total French loans floated in the 
United States amounted to $441,000,000, 


Fishermen Are Ruled 


To Be Ship’s Crew 


Employes’ Compensation Com- 
mission Denies Them 
Right to Federal Aid 


Employes on fishing bent engaged in 
catching fish on navigable waters are 
members of the crew and specifically ex- 
cluded from the compensation provisions 
of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act, it is held 
by the United States Employes’ Com- 
pensation Commission, in a ruling just 
made public, regarding the status under 
that act of certain employes of factories 
engaged in the manufacture of fertilizer 
and oil. 

The full text of the ruling follows: 

The question submitted is the status 
under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act of certain 
employes of factories engaged in the 
manufacture of fertilizer and oil. The 
following is a description of the work 
performed: 

“During this season, which lasts: for 
about three months, the companies op- 
erating these factories send out large 
fishing boats who catch the fish called 
menheden. Fishing crews (numbering 
in some instances 15 and 20 men) are 
engaged from different places along thé 
coast for this purpose. They receive 
about ... per week an wages and main- 
tence, living on the boat whether at sea 
or in port. Their principal duties are 
to handle the nets and perform such 
other duties as are necessary, incidental 
to the catching of the fish. It is be- 
lieved that some of them assist in the 
navigation as weil, as the pilot 
may also be a fisherman when not en- 
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reaching | 


is | 
administered through the spinal cord and | 
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Famous Players 


Correct Methods 


Extension of 60 Days Al- 
lowed to Comply With Or- 
der to Abandon “Block .* 
Booking.” 


Industry to Confer 
On Trade Practice 


Federal Trade Commission to 
Determine Further Course 
on Basis of Results 
of Conference. 


The Famous Players-Lasky Corpora- 
tion and Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. 


| I «sky, as individuals, have been given a 


French Loan Plans: 


which to comply with an order of the 
| Federal 


60-day extension, at their request, within 


Trade Commission requiring 
them to discontinue “block booking” and 
certain other unfair trade practices in 
competition in the motion picture indus- 
try, it was announced on September 7 
by the Commission. The order was issued 
July 11, and the time allowance will ex- 


| pire September 11. 


Request for extension by the re- 


spondents, it was stated by the Commis- 
of the French external 8 per cent loan ; 


sion, was made in order that they might 
participate in a trade practice conference 


| of the entire motion picture industry 
| which probably will be held shortly un- 


der the auspices of the Commission. 
Extension of Time Granted. 
The statement, in full text, follows: 
The Federal Trade Commission today 
granted requests for 60 days extension 


| te the Famous Players-Lasky Corpora- 


tion and Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. 
Lasky as individuals in pending orders 
to cease and desist from certain unfair 
practices in competition in the motion 
picture industry. Among the unfair 
practices charged is the system known 
as “block booking.” 

These orders were issued against the 
corporation and the two individuals in 
July with the provision that within 60 
days the respondents report to the com- 
mission concerning compliance with the 
orders. The first 60-day period will ex- 
pire the end of the week: 

Extension for the second 60-day period 
was requested by the respondents so they 
could participate in a trade practice con- 
ference of the entire motion-piction in- 
dustry likely to be held soon under aus- 
pices of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Conference on Trade Practice. 

In requesting the extension the Fa- 
and Messrs. Zukor and 
Lasky, through their attorneys, an- 
nounced their desire to cooperate in the 
trade practice conference in working out 
a set of well-defined trade principles to 
be followed by the industry in the fu- 
ture. It was on these grounds that the 
Commission granted the request. 

Further action by the Federal Trade 
Commission in respect of the pending 
orders against Famous Players-Lasky 
and Messr&. Zukor and Lasky will de- 
pend in some measure upon the results 


en on Page 12, Column 7.] 


Fraud Shown in n in Sale 
Of Theater Tickets 


of Internal Revenue 
Discloses Attempts to Evade 
Payment of Taxes. 


Bureau 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue, De- 
partment of the Treasury, has uncov- 
ered devious methods by which certain 
New York theatrical ticket brokers 
sought to avoid payment of Federal ad- 
missions taxes and on charges of which 
24 indictments have been returned, ac- 
cording to the Chief of the Bureau’s in- 
telligence unit, Elmer L. Irey. In a 
statement just made public, Mr. Irey 
gives details of the Bureau’s investiga- 
tion and stated orally that the effort to 
catch tax dodgers was continuing. 

Some of the brokers employed dupli- 
cate books, one set showing the prices 
at 50 cents above the box office price,* 
while another set showed the added 
amounts paid under headings of “‘serv- 
ice” or “delivery,?’ while still others 
maintained “charge accounts” to cover 
up the actual prices obtained, Mr. Irey 
declared. 

The full text of Mr. Irey’s statement 
follows: 

Recent indictment by a Federal grand 
jury of 24 theater-ticket agencies and, 
in each instance, the owner and princi 
pal officer, is not the result of a sudden 
move on the part of the New York of- 
fice of the Intelligence Unit. Nor is it 
a sporadic movement. The purpose of 
the Intelligence Unit is to continue its 
operations until the Government is as- 
sured of the collection. of admission 
taxes, not only in New York but in 
other cities. 

Effective enforcement of the law neg- 
essarily will act to the advantage + 
the theater-going public. Certainly it 
will tend to lessen the practice of eharg- 
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Geologist Describes — 
’ Water Resources of 
Great Basin in West 


Rivers Empty Into Inland 
Lakes and Surplus Water 
Gradually Evaporates. 


Area of 27.000 Miles 


Contains Large Productive 
Farming Communities and 
Many Important Centers. 


The water resources of the Great 
Basin in the western part of the United 
States, all the rivers of which flow to 
inland lakes that have no outlets to the 
ocean, are described in a statement made 
public on September 7 by the Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior. Due 
to the fact that the general climate of 
this area is arid and semiarid its water 
resources, the Survey points out, are in 
several respects the lifeblood of the 
land. 

The statement, in full text, follows: 


Not all rivers flow into the sea. 
every continent there are drainage areas 
in which the rivers flow to inland lakes 
that have no outlets and from which 
the surplus water disappears by evapora- 
tion. The most notable drainage basin 
of this kind is perhaps that of the Dead 
Sea, in Palestine, which receives its 
water supply largely from the River 
Jordan. This sea, 
below sea level, is the lowest known 
water surface on the earth. 


Includes Seven States. 

In western United States there is a 
similar large area, known as the Great 
Basin, consisting of nearly all of Ne- 
vada, a considerable portion of Utah. 
and parts of Wyoming, Idaho, Oregon, 
and California, all the rivers of which 
flow to inland lakes that have no out- 
lets to the ocean. The general climate 
of the Great Basin, as shown by the 
records of the U. S. Weather Bureau. 
is of the arid and semiarid type, so that 
the water resources of this area are in 
several respects the lifeblood of the 
land. In the winter and spring there 
is a maximum of precipitation, and the 
summer and autumn seasons are com- 
paratively dry. The annual precipitation 
in this region increases rapidly with the 
altitude. 

The Great Basin contains large pro- 
ductive farming communities and many 
important centers of population and in- 
dustry, and the Geological Survey of the 
Department of the Interior has for many 
years made daily measurements of the 
principal streams of the region and pub- 
lished the records in annual volumes. 
Water-Supply Paper 570, just issued, is 
a 180-page report, largely statistical, 
showing the behavior of the rivers of 
the Great Basin for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1923. Gopies-may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington, D. C., for the 
cost of printing—25 cents each. 

Irrigation Important. 


which is 1,290 feet | 
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On | 
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The Great Basin is not, as its name | 


might suggest, a single pan-shaped de- 
pression gathering its waters to a com- 
mon center, but is divided into a large 
number of independent drainage areas, 
of which the Great Salt Lake Basin is 
the best known. The Great Salt Lake 
Basin includes the northern part of Utah, 
a small part of eastern Nevada, the 
southeast corner of Idaho, and the south- 
west corner of Wyoming. It extends 
about 180 miles east and west and about 
150 miles north and south and has an 
area of 27,000 square miles. Great Salt 
Lake, which is a shallow remnant to the 
much larger prehistoric Lake Bonneville, 
rests on the surface of a broad plain and 
has an average depth of about 15 feet. 
There are many similar lakes in the 
Great Basin, although Great Salt Lake 
is by far the largest. A few of the 
larger ones are Goose Lake, in Califor- 
nia and Oregon; Mono Lake, Owens 
Lake, and Salton Sea, in California; Mal- 
heur, Summer, Silver, and Abert Lakes, 
in Oregon; Carson and Walker Lakes, 
in Nevada; and Sevier Lake, in Utah. 
There is a total of water surface in all 
the lakes of the Great Basin of several 
thousand square miles. The scores of 
rivers that feed these lakes are, of 
course, of great local importance be- 


cause of their use for irrigation and in | 


several localities for water power. 


American Minister 
On League Committee 


Mr. Wilson Appointed Chair- | 


man Communications and 
Transit Committee. 


The American Minister to Switzerland, 
Hugh R. Wilson, was appointed chairman 
of the First Committee of the Conference 
on Communications and Transit of the 
League of Nations, according to an an- 
nouncement by the League which has 


just been received by the Department of | 


State. The Committee is charged with 


the collection and distribution of infor- | 
mation on communications and transit. | 

At its first meeting, the Committee, | 
on the proposal of Mr. Wilson, decided | 
sep- | 


to discuss the following points 
arately: 

(a) Usefulness and general object of 
the work contemplated. 

(b) Nature of information 
collected. 

(c) Scope of information to be col- 
lected. 

(d) Utilization and distribution 
such information. 

Other committees appointed by the 
Communications and Transit Conference, 
according to the announcement of the 
League received at the Department are 
as follows: 

Second Committee (identity. papers for 
persons without- nationality), Chairman, 
M. de Ruelle (Belgium): 

Third Committee (a revision of stat- 
ute of transit organization), Chairman, 
M. Guerrero (Salvador). 


to 


of 


| trouble to call you personally, he must | 
indeed have a very urgent message to | 
deliver—something that concerns you in- | 


be | 
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Neutral Color Used to Dye White Horses 


As Protection Against Aerial Observation 


Special Board of Army Officers Studies Problem at Cav- 
alry School, Fort Riley, Kansas. 


The dyeing of light-colored horses to 
a neutral color as camouflage against 
aerial observation of attacking aircraft 
is being considered by a special board 
of officers appointed at the Cavalry 
School, Fort Riley, Kansas, to conduct 
experiments on defensive measures to be 
used by cavalry units against aviation 
attacks, according to a statement made 
public by the Department of War Sep- 
tember 7. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

A special board of officers recently 
appointed at the Cavalry School, Fort 
Riley, Kansas, to conduct experiments on 
defensive measures, other than fire and 
camouflage, to be used by units of a 
cavalry division against low-flying attack 
aviation came to the interesting conclu- 
sion that in future campaigns light’ col- 
ored horses, and horses having prominent 
light patches, blazed faces, etc., should 
either be disposed of or given a neutral 
color by the use of dyes. In former years 
light colored animals have been consid- 
ered undesirable in campaign, but this 
is the first time the use of dyes has been 
considered. as a solution. 

Cover and Concealment. 

The Board regarded that, from an air 
point of view, the question of cover and 
concealment, other than solid overhead 
cover, is a matter of either the proper 
utilization of shades and shadows, or 
the adoption of suitable formations. 

Some of the conclusions, in part, of the 
Board were as follows: 


“In order to obtain adequate conceal- | 


ment by the use of cover, the shadow 
cast by the object to be concealed must 
be neither larger nor more dense than 


that cast by the object utilized as cover, | 


and the subject to be concealed must be 
so placed in the shadow that when viewed 
from any angle, it will not present an 


outline sharply silhouetted against the | 
background of light outside the limits | 


of the shadow. 
“A natural background of dark color, 


such as a burned off area, or patches of | 


dark colored weeds or low bushes afford 
nearly as suitable concealment § as 
shadows. 

Flashes of Light Studied. 


“Flashes of light from various highly 


polished articles of equipment, especially 
seats of saddles, invariably attract the 
attention of observers and cause them to 
make a detailed investigation of 
cover from which the flashes were noted. 
In campaign, many of the polished ar- 
ticles of equipment will not be so main- 
tained, but the seat of the saddle, the 


| limits 





the | 





cause of the greatest amount of flasks, 
will remain polished. It is believed that 
experiments should be conducted with the 
view of developing a light weight, small 
mesh camouflage net, sufficiently large to 
cover the saddle equipment when the 
trooper is dismounted, and yet sufficiently 
light to not be a material increase in 
weight to the already too heavy equip- 
ment of the cavalryman. 

“Regardless of the probability of aerial 
attack, the misisons cf cavalry are often 
such that no delay can be permitted for 
the purpose of effecting concealment 
from aerial observation and of gaining 
cover from aerial attack. Under these 
conditions, the question of the employ- 
ment of suitable formations to minimize 
the effects of hostile aerial observation 
and attack become of paramount ‘mpor- 
tance. 

Formations Tested. 

“The board, proceeding under the be- 
lief that any formation presents a less 
vulnerable target for aerial attack than 
a close formation, tested all open forma- 
tions prescribed in trainin regulations, 
and several which were not prescribed. 
From a result of the tests conducted, it 
is the belief of the board that, within 
of effective control, those open 
formations which include dispersion both 
laterally and in depth, and at the same 
time present the least regular appear- 
ance, are the best. Such a formation is 
the flock, which includes all the require- 
ments of a formation of least visibility 
and vulnerability, and at the same time 
is highly flexible, without the loss of 
control. 

“The flock formation mentioned above 
is a formation of the squad in which the 
individuals are irregularly disposed to 
the leader’s right rear, left rear, and 
rear, in such manner that they are sep- 
arated by from 10 to 20 yards and no 
three are in a single straight line from 
any direction. It was found that this 
formation offered a remarkably poor. tar- 
get to attack planes while at the same 
time it was easily and quickly assumed, 
easily led over varying terrain, and 
quickly and easily converted into any 
other prescribed formation.” 

The question of the concealment of 
mounted trcops from aerial observation 
and their Jefense against attack from 
the air wili receive further siudy in the 
coming maneuvers of the First Cavalry 
Division to be held in the vicinity of 
Marfa, Texas, September 20 to October 
3. Considerable interest will be at- 
tached to the practical experiments to 
be conducted along these lines at that 
time. 





Radio Used In Call 


For Liberty Bonds | 


Undersecretary of Treasury 
Asks Public to Exchange 
Second Issue. 


The Undersecretary of the Treasury, | 


Ogden L. Mills, has issued another call 
| per cent Treasury notes bearing interest 


to the holders of Liberty Bonds, advis- 
ing them to sort out those of the Sec- 


ond Liberty issue and take advantage of | 
the present offerings of Treasury notes | 


into which Second Liberty 444s may be 
Mr. Mills spoke to 
of 38 radio stations on 


exchanged. 


audiences the 


night of September 6 in explanation of } 


the latest Treasury issues, calling their 


attention to the fact that none of the | 
' was offered this morning throughout the 


Second Liberty bonds will bear interest 
after November 15, and reminded them 
that the opportunity for exchanging ma- 


turing securities for the new three to | 


five-year notes will not extend beyond | 
| accept this offer. 


September 29. 

Following is the full text of Mr. Mills’ 
radio address: 
that your telephone 


Let us suppose 


bell has just rung, and you are told that | 
Mr. “So and So” of your local bank is 


on the phone and wishes to talk to you 
about a very important matter. What 
would you do? You would 
hurry to the telephone. 

Now, when your banker 


takes the 


dividually. In addressing you tonight 


over the radio, I am for the time being | 


taking the place of your local banker. 
The Treasury Department in Washing- 
ton has an announcement to make which 
will be of personal interest to thousands 
who are listening in. 
| ing heard, I hope, in every State of the 
| Union, for over 35 broadcasting stations 
throughout the country are being 
utilized. 
Redeemable 
November 


15. 
year, 


November 


15 of this or 


On 
| erty Loan bonds become redeemable and 
will cease to bear interest. 


should warn you that in a short time 


that your automobile mechanic should 
warn you that in a short time the brakes 
of your automobile will be in serious 
need of attention. I am sure that you 
would make it a point to take such steps 





comfort or safety. 

In this instance it is your government 
that is advising you. After November 15 
next your Second Liberty Loan bonds will 
become redeemable and thereafter will 
yield no interest. 

If you hold Second Liberty Loan 
bonds, you probably bought them in 1917, 
during the War. You have held them for 
10 years, recognizing the fact that the 
bond of your government is the safest 
| security in the world. 

Payable in Five Years. 

The government wants to give you the 
opportunity to retain your invesment in 
@ United States security. For this reason, 


the | of *% 


promptly |} 


| Treasury 


within the next 10 weeks, Second Lib- | 


Let us imagine that your radio dealer | 


your radio battery will need replacing. | 
Or, as another example, let us suppose | 


as might be necessary to protect your | 
| learned that his bonds were called for 





the Treasury is now offering to exchange 
your 4%4 per cent Second Liberty Loan 


bonds for new 312 per cent Treasury 
notes. These new 34% per cent Treasury 
notes are being offered at a price of 
100%. The notes are payable. in five 
years, although they may be called for 
redemption in three years. Therefore, if 
you exchange your 4% per cent Second 
Libertys for these new 3% per cent 
Treasury notes you will be assured of a 
continued investment for at least three 
years and possibly for five years. 

In addition to receiving the new 3% 


from September 15, you will at the time 
of exchange receive interest on your Sec- 
ond Liberty Loan 4% per cent bonds for 
the full six months’ period from May 15, 
last, to November 15, less the premium 
per cent on the new notes. The 
premium to be deducted amounts to1214 
cents on each $100. 

The privilege of exchanging your 44 
per cent Second Liberty Loan bonds for 
the new 3% per cent Treasury notes 


entire United States. This privilege will 
be available for only a limited period, 
and probably will close on September 
29. You have, therefore, only three 
weeks, and possibly less, within which to 
The Treasury notes 
which are being offered in exchange are 


| substantially the same as the Treasury 
| notes which were offered last March in 


exchange for Second Liberty Loan 
bonds. At that time over $1,350,000,- 
000 Second Liberty Loan bends were 
exchanged for Treasury notes. On June 
15 of this year holders of Second Lib- 


erty bonds were given an opportunity ; 
to exchange their bonds for 3% per cent | 
| Treasury bonds of 1943-47. In response 


to this offer, over $245,000,000 Second 
Liberty bonds were exchanged 
Treasury bonds. 
Premium Commanded. 

For your information I should like to 
call attention to the fact that. on last 
Friday the 3% per cent Treasury notes 
were issued in March were quoted on the 


My message is be- | market at a premium of four thirty-sec- 


onds, and, further, that the 3% per cent 
bonds which Were issued in 
June were on last Friday commanding a 
premium of over one full point. 

The apparent popularity of the 3% 
per cent Treasury notes, as evidenced by 
the fact that over $1,360,000,000 were 
issued in March in exchange for Second 


Liberty bonds, led the Treasury to de- 


cide to give the remaining holders of 
Second Liberty 4%4 per cent bonds an- 
other opportunity to obtain these notes 
through exchange. 

You may be interested in knowing 
that the Treasury Department several 
weeks ago received a letter from an 
American who is traveling in India. 
This man stated that he was the holder 
of Second Liberty Loan bonds, and had 


redemption on November 15 and would 
not bear interest after that date. He 
asked the Treasury to enter his name 
for any new offering of securities that 
might be issued in exchange for Second 
Liberty Loan bonds. 

Here is a man, on the other side of 
the globe—10,000 miles from home—who 
takes the precaution of writing to the 
Treasury Department months in ad- 
vance, in order that he may be certain 
that he will not lose an opportunity to 
exchange his bonds. 

Your problem, of course, is much 
easier, You have merely to go to your 


> 


} 








for | 





| 029,900 gallons of fuel. 


Search for Aviators 
In Pacific Covered 


390,000 Square Miles 


Total of 53 Vessels Used 
With Fuel Consumption 
Near 4,000,000 Gallons. 


lanes Assisted 


Airp 


Planes Covered 9,000 Miles 
and Consumed About 3,100 
Gallons of Gasoline. 


The 53 vessels of the United States 
Navy which participated in the search 
for the seven missing Dole derby con- 
test aviators somewhere in the Pacific 
covered a distance of approximately 350,- 
000 square miles and consumed nearly 
4,000,000 gallons of fuel oil, according 
to a report just received by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy from the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Battle Fleet, Admiral 
R. H. Jackson, who was in charge of 
search operations. Navy airplanes 
searched an area totaling 9,000 miles 
with gasoline consumption at 3,100 gal- 
lons. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement, based on Admiral Jackson’s 
report follows: 

Admiral R. H. Jackson, U. S. N. Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Battle Fleet, has 
informed the Navy Department regard- 
ing the expenditures on the part of the 
vessels of the Battle Fleet which were 
engaged in the futile search for the miss- 
ing Dole flight aviators, seven in num- 
ber. According to the report of Ad- 
miral Jackson, the light cruiser Omaha 
and a total of 23 destroyers steamed a 
total of 87,956 miles and consumed 3,- 
This was in 
excess of the scheduled operation of the 
vessels by 63,076 miles and 2,471,500 
gallons of fuel oil. The aircraft car- 
rier, Langley and the aircraft tender, 
Aroostook steamed 4,279 miles and con- 
sumed 307,050 gallons of fuel, all in ex- 
cess of the scheduled operations. Planes 
flew 9,000 miles and consumed 3,100 
gallons of gasoline. Eleven submarines 
of the R class and 12 submarines of the 
S class, the flagship Holland and three 
tenders for submarines steamed 61,000 
miles, and consumed 411,000 gallons of 
fuel. This was in excess of the sched- 
uled operations of these vessels by 45,- 
300 miles and 304,000 gallons of fuel. 
The total area searched was about 350,- 
000 square miles. Search operations by 
district craft carried on under the super- 
vision of the various naval district com- 


mandants was in addition to the above. 
| 


Fraud Shown in Sale 
Of Theater Tickets 


Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Discloses Attempts to Evade 
Payment of Taxes. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
ing more than twice the box-office price 
for a desirable seat. 


cents above the box-office price are sub- 
ject to a Federal tax of 50 per cent of 
such excess. The records of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue showed that this tax 
was not being collected. Previous ef- 
forts to compel payment met with only 
partial success. Funds were not avail- 
able for obtaining evidence sufficient to 
provide a remedy. 

Hugh McQuillan, special agent in 
charge of the New York branch of the 
Intelligence Unit, and‘his assistant, Wal- 
ter P. Murphy, found the way. Investi- 
gation was begun of sales to prominent 
clubs and hotels. Thousands of “charge 


tickets” showing excess prices were dis- 


covered. 

Brought before a United States com- 
missioner and put under oath, employes 
of the ticket brokers at first refused to 
answer. Later it was declared that no 
ticket was sold for a price in excess of 
50 cents of the box-office price. 


tions made from the records of the clubs 
and hotels. Attorneys for the brokers 
then offered an admission, and stated 


they would claim the law to be unconsti- | 


tutional. 
Conviction already has been secured 
in the case of the president and secre- 


| tary of the Alexander. Theater Co. (Inc.). 


Each was given a fine of $5,000 and a 
jail sentence of six months. Sentence 
was postponed, pending an appeal. 

Among the disclosures revealed by the 
investigation was the practice of cer- 
tain theaters of selling the first 14 rows 
to brokers, who were charged from 7% 
cents to $2 above the boxoffice price. 
Evidence was obtained also to show that 
box-office employes were handsomely re- 
warded for. services to brokers. Two 
sets of books were found in the offices 
of certain brokers, in one of which it was 
recorded that all tickets were sold at 
only 50 cents above the box-office price 
and that a 5 per cent tax was paid. 
In a second set of books the additional 
amount paid by the patron was recorded 
under the heading of “Service and de- 
livery.” 

The case was handled personally by 
United States Attorney C. H. Tuttle. 


local banker. He will be pleased to as- 
sist you. But remember, you have only 
about three weeks in which to make this 
exchange. 

Let me repeat briefly the facts: Be- 
ginning this morning and running until 
about September 29, the United States 
Treasury Department will exchange 
your 4% per cent Second Liberty Loan 
bonds for new 8% per cent Treasury 
notes running from three to five years. 
At the time of the exchange you will 
receive full six months’ interest on your 
4% percent Second Libertys for the 
period of May 15, 1927, to November 
15, 1927, less the premium of % per 
cent on the notes issued, 


| tistics 


Admission tickets sold in excess of 50 lected. 





One of | 
the employes was indicted for perjury. | 
Others were confronted with the tabula- | 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WiTHOUT COMMENT 


Chromium Has Greater Wear Resistance 


Than Other Metals Used for Plug Gauges 


\ 
Experiments Conducted at Bureau of Standards Show 
That Hardness of Material Is Not Always a Criterion. 


Chromium, one of the hardest known 
metals, has from five to eight times the 
wear resistance of any other metal com- 
monly used for plug gauges, Bureau 
of Standards experiments conducted by 
Senior Metallurgist H. J. French and As- 
sistant Metallurgist H. K. Herschman 
have determined, according to Mr. 
Herschman. 

The study of steel wear with particu- 
lar reference to plug gauges has been 
carried on by the Bureau in collabora- 
tion with the Gauge Steel Committee, 
consisting of representatives of gauge 
producers and consumers, steel manufac- 
turers and Government departments, Mr. 
Herschman explained orally. 

“From the results of tests at the Bu- 
reau on plug gauges, chromium plate 
definitely shows superior wear resistance 
to other commercially used metals, be- 
ing especially resistant to surface 
scratching,” Mr. Herschman said. “For 
wear under conditions of metal-to-metal 
contact, laboratory tests show that 
chromium plated gauges must _ receive 
the highest rating, while nitralloy places 
second in wear resistance.” 


Chromium Plating 
Recent Development 

The process of chromium plating by 
electrodeposition, it was explained, is a 
rather recent development and shows 
excellent possibilities for varied com- 
mercial uses. Nitralloy is an ammonia- 
treated chromium-aluminum steel pro 
duced under a process developed in Ger- 
many. An exceedingly hard surface is 
obtained on a steel object by means of 
heating it in an atmosphere of ammonia 
at a temperature around 500 degrees 
Centigrade. The success of this process 
which forms a nitride case usually not 
exceeding one millimeter in thickness de- 
pends, it was said, on a specially pro- 
duced alloy of steel permitting the har- 
dening only of the surface layer. 

“The importance of wear resistance in 
plug gauges is readily understood,” Mr. 
Herschman stated, “when it is realized 
that close tolerance gauges used on cer- 
tain jobs are spoiled when they have lost 


Marriages in Illinois 
Increased in Number 


Divorces on Basis of Popula- 
tion Practically Same in 


1926 As in 1925. 


The Department of Commerce, Sep- 
tember 7, announced that, according to 
the returns received, there were 82,529 
marriages performed in Illinois during 
the year 1926, as compared with 79,964 
in 1925, representing an increase of 
2,565, or 3.2 per cent. 

During the year 1926 there were 14,125 
divorces granted in the State, as com- 


; pared with 13,822 in 1925, representing 


an increase of 303, or 2.2 per cent. There 
were 204 marriages annulled in 1926, 
this being the first year for which sta- 
of annulments have been col- 


The estimated population of the “tate 
of Illinois on July 1, 1926, was 7,203,000, 
and on July 1, 1925, 7,092,000. On the 
basis of these estimates the number of 
marriages per 1,000 of the population 
was 11.5 in 1926, as against 11.3 in 1925; 
and the number of divorces per 1,000 of 
the population was 1.96 in 1926, as 
against 1.95 in 1925. 

The number of marriages was fur- 
nished by the county clerk of each 
county and the number of divorces by 
the clerk of the circuit court of each 
county and by city clerks having divorce 
jurisdiction. The figures for 1926 are 
preliminary and subject to correction. 


‘Mr. La Rouen’s Notice 
Of Election Is Filed | 


Will Succeed Mr. Lazaro, De- | 


ceased, as Representative 
In Congress. 


The Clerk of the House of Representa- 


| tives, William Tyler Page, has just re- 


ceived official notice from the Secretary 
of State of Louisiana that Rene de la 
Rouen (Dem.) has been duly elected in 
the Seventh Congress District, to suc- 
ceed the late Representative Ladislas 
Lazaro (Dem.), of Washington, La. The 
special election was held August 23. 


Elton Watkins, of Portland, Oreg., po- | 


litical affiliation not stated, has just ad- 
vised the Clerk of the House that he is 
a candidate to succeed the late Repre- 


sentative M. E. Crumpacker (Rep.), of | 


Portland, in the Third Congress Dis- 
trict. The special election there will be 
held October 18. 

There are now four vacancies in the 
House, according to an unofficial list of 
members of the House in the 70th Con- 
gress which has just been issued as a 
publication compiled by Mr. Page. The 
summary of the personnel of the incom- 
ing House in the 70th Congress, as given 
in this compilation, issued prior to of- 
ficial word of the Louisiana election, fol- 
lows: “Republicans, 234; Democrats, 
193; Farmer-Labor, 2; Socialist, 1. 
Whole number, 435. Vacancies, 5.” 


| American Minister Will 


Report on Chinese Affairs 


The American Minister to China, John 
Van A. MacMurray, conferred at length 
with the Assistant Secretary of State, 
Nelson T. Johnson on Sept. 6, it was 
stated by the Department of State. He is 
expected to have a long conference with 
the Secretary of State, Frank B. Kellogg, 
on Sept. 7 in which he will report on 
conditions in China, 


| 2 or 3 ten-thousandths of an inch in 
‘diameter. The ideal metal guage should 
be readily machinable, free from dimen- 
sional changes. on hardening, have di- 
mensional] permanence ‘in the hardened 
condition and have a high degree of wear 
resistance, including sufficient indentation 
hardness so that it will not readily be 
scratched. 


“These requirements may be met with 
a chromium, plated gauge because a soft 
metal base may be chosen which is read- 
ily machinable and which, when heat 
treated to give a medium hard condition, 
will have a high degree of dimensional 
permanence. The chromium coat gives 
the added feature of a hard and good 
wear-resisting surface. At present no 
other method is known by which all these 
requirements can be satisfied to the same 
degree as shown by the chromium 
plated gauges.” 


Results With Chromium 
Were Outstanding 


In the course of the experiments, Mr. 
Herschman said, a laboratory wear-tester 
was used in gauging file-hard carbon 
steel, an aluminum “piston alloy” and 
a cast iron. The results showed that in 
every case chromium plated gauges were 
outstanding in their wear resistance. 
When used in file-hard carbon steel holes 
they gauged over 200,000 for each one 
ten-thousandths-inch diameter decrease; 
with the aluminum alloy there was less 
than one hundred-thousandth of an inch 
wear in gauging 64,000 holes; with cast 





iron they gauged over 200,000 holes. 

In each case nitralloy was second in 
wear resistance, according to Mr. 
Herschman. For the above gauged 
metals it gave the following results re- 
spectively: over 50,000; over 200,000 and 
over 20,000 holes per ten-thousandths- 
inch diameter wear. The remaining 
gauge metals tested, with the one ex- 
ception of oil-hardening tool steel in the 
file soft condition, fell into a single 
group showing measurable but no radical 
differences in resistance to wear. 

Mr. Herschman explained that these 
results are not necessarily applicable to 
conditions where high pressures are en- 
countered as chromium plate flakes and 
cracks under high pressures. However, 
it is posible that chromium of sufficient 
toughness and adherence may be depos- 
ited by methods yet unknown, he said. 

The experimental work, Mr. Hersch- 
man said, has been confined almost en- 
tirely to the laboratory, though conclu- 
sions have been in many cases checked 
by tests in actual service. It was found 


| that when gauges were distributed for 


use under plant conditions, the differ- 
ences in service conditions either at dif- 
ferent “jobs” in one plant were sufficient 





to produce such wide variations in gauge 
life as to make such procedure for tests 
non-feasible because of the large num- 
ber of tests needed to obtain a fair aver- 
age. : 


Wear-Testing Machine 
Designed and Employed 


A new wear-testing machine, devel- 
oped at the Bureau of Standards, and 
essentially a machine for repeatedly in- 
serting plug gauges into split rings, was 
designed and employed for the experi- 
ments, it was said. By its use, many of 
the variables encountered in the plant 
were eliminated. 

During the past two years about 80 
per cent of the printing plates used by 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
office have been replaced by chromium- 
plated plates. “The average life of the 
chromium electrotypes has been more 
than twice that of the older case-hard- 
ened steel plates,’ Mr. Herschman 
stated. 

“In the course of our experiments we 
have also learned very definitely that 
hardness is not a criterion of wear. For 
example, in using two steels of similar 
composition but treated to give different 
degrees of hardness, the softer of the 
two specimens showed the longest life.” 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
By THe Unitep States DAILy. 


Gen. Salgado Ordered 
By Federal Troops 
| To Disband His Army 


Ultimatum Is Issued to Nica- 
raguan Leader by United 
States Forces. 


Must Surrender Arms 


September 11 Is Date Named; 
Recent Sally at Telpanega; 
Most Sections Quiet. 


An ultimatum demanding that the 
Nicaraguan rebel, General Salgado, turn 
in his-arms and disband his forces by 
Sunday, September 11, has been issued 
by the United States forces in Nicaragua, 
according to a dispatch just received by 
the Department of the Navy from the 
Commander of the Special Service 
Squadron in Nicaraguan waters, Rear 
Admiral David F. Sellers. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement, based on Admiral Seller’s re- 
port follows: 

Rear Admiral David F. Sellers, U. S. 
N., Commander of the Spceial Service 
Squadron, has reported to the Navy De- 
partment in connection with the efforts 
of the United States forces to disarm 
Salgado. When reports were received 
that Salgado was in Cebacaguina, a na- 
tive runner was despatched with a mes- 
sage to the effect that he had until Sun- 
day to turn in his arms and disband. 

The daily airplane reconnaisance flight 
on September 2 disclosed that there was 
a force of 25 mounted men at Telpanega. 
Accordingly a strong patrol was sent to 
that place from Ocotal on September 3 
and a further patrol of marines and 
Guardia Nacionale was despatched to the 
same place from Pueblo Nuevo. All other 

areas in the Nueva Segovia district are 
reported quiet, 

On September 3 two advance guard 
actions were fought between marines in 
Nicaragua and bandit roving patrols. In 
neither case were there casualties on 
either side. 
between Jicaro and Quilali. One wa: di- 
rected at a marine sentry. The actions 
were terminated by a retirement of the 
bandit bands. 

The town of Telpaneca was occupied 
by the marine patrol on September 4 
without opposition on the part of the 
natives. This patrol from Pueblo Nuevo 
was sent when a band of armed men was 
noted at Telpaneco by Marine air patrol 
planes. 


Taxation Committee 
Plans Fifth Meeting 


The attempted attacks were - 


a 


Revised and Simplified Internal ,, 


Revenue Law Prepared 
for Congress. 


Plans are being made for another 
meeting of the advisory committee of 
the Joint Congress Committee on Inter- 
nal Revenue Taxation, it was announced 

| orally on September 7, by E. H. McDer- 
mott, assistant general counsel of the 
committee. While the date has not yet 
been fixed, the meeting, according to 
present plans, will be held during the 
| week of September 19. It will be the 
fifth meeting of the advisory commit- 
tee. The session will be for the pur- 
*pose of considering the preparation of 
certain matters relating to the report to 
be made by the Joint Committee before 
| the convening of the 70th Congress. The 
Joint Committee is not considering the 
; question of rates on income and other 
| taxes biit is engaged in the preparation 
of a revised and simplified internal reve- 
) nue law. 
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‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS UNLY ARE PRESENTED HeEnreIn, 


Brin6é 


PusiisHep Without COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILy. 


Total of 17 Radio Stations Are Dropped 
From Official List of Those Broadcasting 


Mr. Porter Proposes 
Forced Treatment of 


Addicts Using Drugs 


Chairman of House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs Seeks 
International Action. 


Laws | 


Brazil Adopts 


Resolution Introduced at Re- 
cent Session of Interparlia- 
mentary Union at Paris. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


recognizing that according to the scien- 
tific and medical opinion of the world 
drug addiction is a disease which de- 
mands public regulation and correction, 
and believing that the proper treatment 
of those given to drug addiction, im- 
portant as it is from a humanitarian 
standpoint, will also lessen the demand 
for narcotic drugs and thus effect a cur- 
tailment of the illicit traffic and a re- 
uction in production, recommends for 
he consideration of the groups of the 
Union the adoption of measures by the 
Governments concerned with a view to 
the compulsory treatment of drug ad- 
dicts. The Interparliamentary Bureau is 
requested to transmit the present reso- 
lution to the groups of the Union and to 
all the governments and parliaments of 
the world.” 

Commenting upon the foregoing reso- 
lution, Representative Porter said: ‘The 
enlightened public opinion of the world 
jis today as never before focused upon 
the habit-forming narcotic drug prob- 
lem.” He referred to a report of a spe- 
cial committee of the New York State 
Commission of Prisons in March, 1925, 
saying addiction to narcotic drugs is 
world wide and that the appalling con- 
dition demands public regulation and 
correction. He pointed out that at the 
Geneva conference of 1923-24, Mr. Sugi- 
mura, Japanese delegate, said that if the 
white races do not wish to be completely 
demoralized, the opium evil must be 
stamped out and that “the Japanese are 
the only Orientals who are not domi- 
nated by the West; that is because they 
do not use opium,” adding, “if the white 
people do not want to degenerate they 
must suppress drugs.” 

Prevention Of Vice. 

“The fact,’ said Mr. Porter, “that 
morphia, heroin and cocaine, the drugs 
used abusively in the United States and 
other countries, are from 15 tc 40 times 
stronger than opium makes Mr. Sugi- 
mura’s statement extremely significant. 
The whole purpose of all present laws is 
to prevent the illicit use of narcotic 
drugs. They contain no measures cal- 


| 
KFIQ—I. M. Miller, M. D., 





culated to relieve those unfortunates 
who, through their own weaknesses or 
otherwise, have become victims of drug 
addiction and to place them in a po- 
sition where they may once again as- 
sume the responsible duties of citizen- 
ship. The treatment of those given to 
drug addiction. important as it is from 
a hunianitarien standpoint, is equally, 
if not more, important in its relation to 
the illicit traffic in narcotics since it 
will reduce the profit of the drug peddler 
by decreasing the demand for such 
drugs. 

“Most addicts are the victims of mis- | 
fortune over which but few of them have 
had any control,.as addiction rarely oc- 
curs through viciousness except in case 
of habitues of the so-called underworld, 
and perhaps many of these have been 
reduced to thejr social condition as the 
result of addiction. They are the most 
grateful of patients and frequently com- 
mit minor offenses so that they may be 
committed to an institution in-the hope 
of: being cured of their affliction, but, 
paradoxical as it may seem, they are 
constantly striving to make addicts of 
their kinfolks and dearest friends. An 
addict in a community, therefore, is as 
dangerous as a person suffering from a 
contagious disease. They are seldom ad- 
mitted to hospitals because their crav- 
ing for the drug renders them beyond 
control. The yare frequently the vic- 
tims of nostrums and quack sanitariums 
and should be objects: of compassion 
rather than be termed ‘dope fiends’.” Zz 
i Brazil Adopts Law. 

Mr. Porter said that Brazil has adopted 
laws making the treatment of drug ad- 
dicts compulsory and had _ established 
sanitaria for the purpose, and that Can- 
ada is alive to the dangers of the nar- 
cotic problem. California has set a good 
example to the rest of the States in anti- 
narcotic legislation by building an isola- 
tion hospital, where victims have good 
food, fresh air, and healthful employ- 
ment. 

He said 
that: 

“(1) These habit-forming 
cept heroin, are indispensable to the 
proper medication of the world. (2) 
Large quantities are being smuggled into 
the many countries, where they find a 
ready sale to the drug peddler, who, 
from their resale, makes enormous prof- 
its, notwithstanding the stringency of 
our narcotic laws. (8) Addiction is now 
recognized by the medical profession as 
a disease, and should be treated as such 
by scientific and humane methods in- 
stead of committing its victims to penal 
institutions, which, according to the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, results usually 
in renewal of addiction after discharge. 

(4) It annually destroys many lives, 
not only its victims but those of inno- 
cent citizens who are killed by addicts 
in the perpetration of crimes to secure 
money with which to buy the drugs, and 
in addition thereto, it causes an eco- 
nomic waste in the United States alone 
of over $1,000,000,000 a year. (5) 
Addicts are denied admission to the aver- 
age hospital because in their weakened 
physical and mental condition the crav- 
ing for drugs renders them beyond con- 
trol. Moreover, hospitals are unable to 
supply the special treatment required 
for addiction. (6) The medical profes- 
sion is agreed that addicts; no matter 
how sincere their desire may be to throw 
er the habit, are unable to resist the 
‘ravings for the drug after it has been 


the facts conclusively show 


drugs, ex- 





/mer state of addiction. 
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Commission Acts on Failure to Make Applications for 
Renewal of Licenses as Required. 


Deletion of 17 stations from the offi- 
cial list of program broadcasting sta- 
tions in the United States was announced 
by the Federal Radio Commission Sep- 
tember 7. All of these stations, it was 
stated orally by the Secretary of the 
Commission, Sam Pickard, have been 
dropped either by their own request or 
by their failure to make applications for 
the renewal of the broadcasting licenses. 

It was announced last week that 34 


stations had failed to seek applications 
for renewed 60-day licenses to continue 
operating. All of these were notified, 
it was stated, that they would be given 
until September 6 to signify their inten- 
tions as to their plans. 

Some advised the Commission that 
they have quit the broadcasting field, 
according to Mr. Pickard. Others, he 
said, did not reply to written and tele- 
graphed notices from Washington. Fol- 
lowing is the list of deletions as an- 
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Yakima, 
KFVN—Carl E. Bagley, 
KFWH—F. 
KFXH—W. S. Bledsoe, El Paso, Tex. 


KGES—Central Broadcasting Co., Central City, 


WOEiie ee wees exriets ead 
a OE re rm 
Wellington Morse, Eureka, Calif. ......6...0005, 


KOLO—Gerald K. Hunter, Durango, Colo. 


WABR—Scott High School, 


WEAI—Corngll University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


WHBD—Chafnber of Commerce, Bellefontaine, Ohio ......... 
WKBM—John Wilbur Jones, Newburgh, N. Y. ... re 
WKBU—Portable, Harry K. Armstrong, New Castle, “Pa, 

WTAZ—Thos. J. McGuire, Lambertville, N. J. 2.2 Nc ceca eee 
Lansing, Mich. .... Levee 
WTHO—W. J. Thomas Broadcasting Co., Detroit, Mich. Leaiiw 


WREO—Reo Motor Car Co., 


Toledo, Ohio ..... 
WCBH—University of Mississippi, Oxford, Miss. 
WCOM—City of Manchester, Manchester, N. H. 
WDBK—WDBK Broadcasting Station, Cleveland, 


Power 
100 
100 
100 
100 

10 
5 
50 
100 
100 
250 
250 
100 
100 
50 
15 
500 
250 


Frequency 
1,440 
1,310 
1,180 
1,240 
1,470 
1,500 
1,070 
1,240 
1,260 
1,320 

620 
1,350 
1,440 
1,470 
1,360 
1,300 
1,370 
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Restrictions Placed 


On Child Employment 


Department of Labor Issues 
Report Dealing With Laws 
in Various States. 


Restrictions on industrial employment 
of children is made the basis of a report 
just issued by the Bureau .of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Department of Labor. Accord- 
ing to the review every State regulates 
such employment, and all but Wisconsin 
prescribe a minimum age for entrance 
into workshops or factories. 

The full text of the report is as fol- 
lows: 

Child labor has always existed in this 
country, and in view of the modern po- 
sition there is a certain irony in the fact 
that the earliest legislation on the sub- 
ject in the colonies was passed to en- 
force the productive employment of chil- 
dren, especially in cotton spinning. With 
the industrial revolution, however, and the 
growth of the factory system, the condi- 
tions of child labor changed entirely, 
and protective measures began to appear 
on the statute books of the various 
States. At first these laws were in- 
tended only to secure for the working 
child some chance for an_ education, 
and as early as 1813 Connecticut passed 
a law “providfng for the education of 
working children by the proprietors of 
manufacturing establishments in which 
children were employed.” Next came 
regulation of hours of work for minors, 
and then prohibition of employment of 
children under specified ages. Little ef- 
fective legis!ation, however, was passed 
before 1860, and what might be called 
modern standards did not appear until 
near the end of the century. 

Exceedingly Live Issue. 

By the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury child labor had become an exceed- 
ingly live issue, and a number of States 
were taking active steps to control and 
regulate it. There was a strong con- 
viction, however, that a problem of such 
dimensions required coordinated treat- 
ment by an organization of national 
scope, and in 1904 the National Child 
Labor Committee was formed. With 
other organizations it was instrumental 
in securing the passage of a resolution 
by Congress in 1907 authorizing the 
Commissioner of Labor to conduct an 
investigation into the whole subject of 
woman and child wage earners, with 
special reference to the physical and 
moral effects of their employment, the 
safeguards provided for them, their 
wages, cost of living and the like. The 
investigation thus authorized was the 


| first general inquiry into the conditions 


of child labor throughout the Union, and 
its published results played a part in 
bringing about the establishment of the 
Federal Children’s Bureau in 1912. This 
bureau was not intended to supersede in 
any way the¥work of the separate State 
bureaus, but to supplement their efforts, 
covering a wider field, aiding to estab- 
lish national standards, and dealing with 
questions—such as the employment of 
migratory child workers or the varying 
conditions under which children are em- 
ployed in a given industry in different 
parts of the country—which do not fall 
within the province of any individual 
State. Also, it deals with matters of 
child welfare apart from industrial em- 
ployment. 

Every State.in the Union regulates by 
law the employment of children. All 
but Wyoming prescribe a minimum age 
for entrance on employment, and this 
State has a compulsory school-attendance 
law, effective during the time that the 
public schools are in session. 

Age and Limitations. 

Age and hour limitations are the most 
obvious. methods of regulating child 
labor, bit other methods have been 
adopted in recent yeas, the most gen- 
eral being the requirement of educa- 
tional qualifications, the establishment of 
minimum conditions of health and 
physical development, and prohibition of 


withdrawn. The result is that upon 
leaving the institutions to which they 
have voluntarily gone for treatment, 
they immediately relapse into their for- 
Their helpless- 
ness in this respect makes necessary 
that they be confined until the cure is 
effected, whether such confinement be 
voluntary or otherwise. 

“(7) Removal of the addict for com- 
pulsory treatment from the coils of the 
drug peddler will destroy his market for 
the drugs and reduce smuggling by re- 
ducing the demand.” 


employment in’dangerous or unhealthful | 


occupations. According to a summary 
issued by the Children’s Bureau in 1924 
(its Publication No. 93), an educational 
qualification for children wishing to enter 
employment is required by 38 States, 
30 of which require the completion of a 
specified school grade. In 29 States 
physical requirements have been estab- 
lished, and in 22 of these an examina- 
tion by a physician is compulsory be- 
fore an employment certificate may be 
issued. The earlier legislation as to 
prohibited occupations usually forbade 
the employment of children in “voca- 
tions injurous to health or dangerous to 
life or limb.” 


“While the language of these early | 


provisions was so broad that it would 
seem to have included the employment 
of children under the prohibited age in 
occupations in which they were exposed 
to dangerous gases, poisons, and other 
health hazards, it was generally nar- 
rowly interpreted so as to include only 
immoral exhibitions, acrobatic perform- 
ances, and other occupations usually de- 
scribed as vicious in themselves, About 
1900 the policy of including in the child- 
labor laws a list of machines and of cer- 
tain unhealthful occupations was be- 
gun.” 
Difficulties of Regulation. 

The standards of child-labor regulation 
have been fairly well worked out by this 
time. It is rather generally agreed that 
before a child begins industrial work he 
should have the time and opportunity to 
secure the beginning of a sound physical 
development and at least the rudiments 
of an education; that when employed he 
should be guarded against the strain of 
overlong hours, and overheavy work, and 
night work; that since a child is nat- 
urally and inevitably more heedless than 
adults, he should be excluded from the 
more hazardous pursuits; that he should 
not be allowed to work under unhealthful 
or demoralizing conditions; and in some 
parts of the country it is agreed that he 
should have opportunities while employed 
for carrying on his education, especially 
along vocational lines, at least until he 
reaches the age of 18. These aims have 
not ‘all been attained, but public opinion 
has been aroused to their desirability, 
and progress is being made toward them. 
A number of problems, however, still de- 
mand attention, some rising from the 
difficulty of enforcing the laws, and some 
due to the fact that certain industries 
or occupations are exempt from regula- 
tion. Sometimes one industry presents 
problems of both kinds, owing to dif- 
ferences in State laws. An illustration 
of this is found in the canning industry, 
in which children are mumerously em- 
ployed. 


Agreement Approved 
On Cargo for Italy 


Four agreements, relating to the mu- 
tual handling of cargoes by shipping 
lines, were approved Sept. 7 by the Ship- 
ping Board. The agreements were filed 
with the Board for approval in accord- 
ance with the terms of Section 15 of 
the Shipping Act. 

The full text of the statement issued 
by the Shipping Board follows: 

The Board approved memorandum of 


, agreement filed in compliance with sec- 
tion 15 of the Shipping Act, by the. 


members of the West Coast of Italy 
Conference and the Fabre Line. 

By the terms of the agreement the 
Fabre line undertakes to maintain the 
rates, terms and conditions established 
by the West Coast of Italy Conference 
governing the transportation of freight 
from North Atlantic ports of the United 
States to the West Coast of Italy ports 
with respect to both direct cargo and 
trans-shipment cargo moving via Naples 
and Palermo. 

Modification of agreement filed by the 
Far East Conference under Section 15 
of the Shipping Act was aproved by the 
Board. The modification in effect per- 
mits members of the Conference to sub- 
stitute $25,000 in National bonds of any 
Government under whose flag vessels 
are operated in the Conference, in lieu 
of cash or United States” Government 
bonds now on-deposit with the Secretary 
of the Conference, 

Through billing arrangements of the 
American West African Line with Pan 
ama Mail Steamship Company were ap- 
proved by the Board in compliance with 
requirements of Section 15 of the Ship- 
ping Act. 

The Board also approved through bill- 
ing arrangements of the Gulf Pacific 
Line with National Navigation Lines and 
Mexican State Line, and also with Pan- 
ama Mail Steamship Company, as filed 
for approval under Section 15 of the 
Shipping Act. 
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Citizens’ Training 
Camps Close After 
Establishing Record 


War Department Announces 
Attendance Exceeded That 
of Any Former Year. 


Total Trained 39,676 


Fifty-Two Units Declared Suc- 
cessfully Operated in 33 
Different States. 


With the closingXof the last.Citizens’ 
Military Training Camp for the summer 
of 1927 on September 7 at Ti 
ington, Md., the Department of War an- 
nounced in a statement that the number 
of candidates accepted and trained dur- 
ing the summer exceed that of any pre- 
vious year. 

A total of 39,676 persons were trained 
in 52 camps in operation in 83 different 
states during the season just ended, the 
statement said. In addition, one camp 
was conducted outside the continental 
United States at San Juan, Porto Rico, 
and had an attendance of more than 500. 


Camps are Closed. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Today marks the close of the last Citi- 
zens’ Military Training Camp for the 
summer of 1927. Final exercises are be- 
ing held in the camp at Fort Washington, 
Maryland, where 500 students have been 
under training for a month. 

This year’s number of candidates ac- 
cepted and trained totaled 39,676, and 
exceeded that of any previous year. 
Fifty-two camps were in operation in 33 
different states. A 53rd camp was con- 
ducted at San Juan, Porto Rico, with an 
attendance of over 500. 

The popularity of the camps was in- 
dicated by the number of applications 
for entrance. The total number of appli- 
cations received far exceeded that of any 
other year. 

The health and safety of the personnel 
in camp were generally excellent. Only 
three deaths occurred throughout the 
summer, two from accident and one from 
disease, which number of fatalities is the 
smallest for any summer on record. When 
it is considered that nearly 40,000 
young men were transported to camps, 
brought together in -groups for a month’s 
outdoor life entirely new to the majority 
of them and returned to their homes, the 
record of only three fatalities i is thought 
to be remarkable. 

The total number of young men trained 
in Citizens’ Military Training Camps dur- 
ing the past seven years is as follows: 

1921, 10,299; 1922, 22,119; 1928, 24,483; 
1924, 34,082; 1925, 33,914; 1926, 34,194; 
1927, 39,676. 

A number of candidates who completed 


the Blue, or senior course, this summer, 
and whose records so warrant, will be 
commissioned as Second Lieutenants of 
the Reserve Corps. This is in acordance 
with the War Department’s policy of 
utilizing the Citizens’ Training Camps 
as an agency by means of which replace- 
ments will be provided the Reserve. 


Wisconsin Death Rate 
Shows Slight Increase 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that the 1926 death rate for 
Wisconsin was 1,047 per 100,000 popula- 
tion as compared with 1,082 in 1925. 
This increase in 1926 is accounted for by 
increases in the death rates from influ- 
enza (from 28 to 36 per 100,000 popula- 
tion), nephritis (from 66 to 71), tuber- 
culosis, all forms (from 62 to 65), and 
measles (from 2 to 5). 

Decreases in 1926 were in death rates 
from diarrhea and enteritis (from 21 in 
1925 to 16), and smallpox (from to less 
than one-tenth of one per 100,000 popu- 
lation, or 134 deaths in 1925 against one 
death in 1926). 


Heavy Rainfall Recorded 


In Panama Canal Zone 


In the Panama Canal Zone during July 
61.06 inches of rain were recorded, estab- 
lishing a‘new high record in this respect, 
according to a statement made public 
by the Department of War, September 7. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

The meteorology report of the Panama 
Canal for the month of July records a 
rainfall of 61.06 inches at_San Blas 
Farm, which constitutes a new high rec- 
ord in the Canal Zone and the Republic 
of Panama. Of this amoupt 15.05 inches 
fell on one day, which is a new high 
record for a period of 24 hours. 


Standardized Tape 
Is Used in Surveys 


Accurate Caleulations Said to 
Result in Measuring Boun- 
dary Lines. 


Recent work in geodetic invar base- 
line tape standardization has resulted 
in accurate mathematical calculations 
that make it possible to affect an agree- 
ment between the observations of grad- 
uation lines to about one fifty-millionth 
part of the total length of the tape, ac- 
cording to a statement by L. V. Judson, 
of the Bureau of Standards. 

The full text of Mr. Judson’s state- 
ment is as follows: 

The invar base-line tapes used by the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey are 
tested at the Bureau of Standards. Since 
these tapes are used in the fundamental 
geodetic surveys of this country, includ- 
ing international boundary lines, it is 
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essential that every precaution be used 
in the standardization. 


It is now possible to measure the 
change in the distance between the end 
graduation lines of such a tape when a 
small weight is placed on the tape, even 
if the weight is as small as an ordinary 
wire paper clip. This effect can be cal- 
culated mathematically from the weight 
of the paper clip and there is agreement 
between the observations and the caleu- 
lations to about the one fifty-millionth 
part of the total length of the tape. 


Tests on the hardness of different por- | 


tions of tapes are now being made on a 


A New 


The manufacturer, 


1927) TODAY’S 
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| group of tapes, as a preliminary imyesti- 
gation indicated that certain variations 


in the uniformity of the material --which 
might render the tape unsuitable for the 
highest precision could be detected by 
changes in hardness. A compilation of 
data on all the base line tapes which 
have been tested at the Bureau in the 
last 20 years is about completed. It is 
hoped that these data, together with 
similar data being assembled in other 
countries, will be of service in securing 
the highest posible accuracy im_ the 
standardization and use of base-line 
| tapes.” 
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Market for Fireman’s Helmets 


whatever he may make, however basic 


and staple; can no longer settle down and let things take 


their course. 


He must hold himself ready to act and act quickly, 


interpret the signs, 


anticipate the mew attitude of the public, 


analyze each mew invention or discovery for its effects, 
immediate or ultimate, on his own business. 
He must sleep like a fireman—his helmet on a hook— 


ready to dash out 


ata moment’s notice. 


Three forces now enter into business to produce this 
condition; fashion, new ideas, and changing habits. 

What makes these forces so powerful in business today 
is the speed with which they spread and the unanimity with 
which they are adopted. 

Advertising is responsible for* both the speed and the 


unanimity. 


It has created a public that reveals an amazing willing- 

ness to toss Old methods and manners into the rubbish heap 
- where lie the tall hat, the moustache cup, and the anti- 
macassar, and take on a new set. 

Advertising may be called both the cause and effect. 

It helped create the new business era and the new type 
of manufacturer—one who knows how to use advertising 
and who will welcome the new adventures in storé for him 
and his comrade-in-arms, the advertising agency. 


CALKINS & 


2447 PARK AVENUE - - 


HOLDEN, rnc, ADVERTISING 


‘ NEW YORK CITY 


peers 


Announcing a Magnificent New 


29 


i ae 


The largest, most luxurious, most distinguished 


cat Cadillac ever created 


Shown for the first time in a rich variety of beautiful. body styles by Fisher. 
Also the superb LaSalle line, recently enlarged by the addition of a Town 
Sedan and a Seven-Passenger Sedan. 


During the 


Cadillac-LaSalle Style Salon 


September 8th to 18th 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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) Condition of Crops Is Improved 


Following Rise in Temperature | 
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Temperatures considerably above those 
prevailed recently and 
slightly above normal favorably affected 
crop conditions during the week just 
ended, according to the weekly weather 
and crop bulletin issued September 7 
by the Weather Bureau, Department of 
Agriculture. Marked improvement in 
the corn crop, with fairto excellent prog- 
ress in practically all parts of the belt, 
was reported. Weather conditions were 
also more favorable for cotton but in- 
sects continued to cause deterioration in 
many sections. Harvesting of mature 
grain crops made good progress during 
the week. The full text of the bulletin 
follows: 

About the beginning of the week there 
was a general reaction from the pre- 
vious cool weather to much higher tem- 
peratures, with readings above normal 
during most of the week in practically 
all sections from the Rocky Mountains 
eastward. The weekly means’ were 
above normal throughout the country, 
except in a few local areas, prince ipally 


é nthe far Western | i 
in the Northeast and in the | Titan, vt te 


and Northwestern States Over much 
of the interior of the country, including 
most of the Corn Belt, and the North- | 
west, the week was from 3° to 8 
warmer than normal and from 3° to 7 
warmer in the west Gulf area. 
Corn Belt, the lowest temperatures re- 
ported from the first- order stations, 
Senge from about 52° in the north to 
about 65° in the south, while in the Cot- 
ton Belt they were mostly from 65° to 
75°, The minima in the northern 
border States were generally 40° or 
above. 

There were some generous rainfalls in 
the Southwest—-mostly in central Texas 
—the lower Mississippi Valley, and in 
parts of the Atlantic area. In the latter 
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they were locally heavy in North Caro- | 


lina and in southwestern New York, but | sida 


elsewhere east of the Mississippi River 
the week was mostly fair. Little or no 
rain occurred in the Ohio Valley and 
lower Lake Region, nor in Central and | 
Southern States west of the 
Plains. 
in parts of the upper Mississippi Valley, 
and'in the Pacific Northwest extending 
eastward to Montana. 


Generally Favorable 
Weather Shoven to Prevail 


The warm, sunshiny, and mostly dry 
weather that prevailed in nearly all sec- 


tions east of the Rocky Mountains made | ,; 


much more favorable weather than has 
recently obtained. It was especially 


| tions 


Great | 


sre some generous falls | 
There were 1 | eeaiani 


| = Reaction to Previous Cold Weather Is Favor- 
able; Harvesting of Grain 
Makes Progress. 


much has sufficiently advanced for seed 
in South Dakota. 

Cotton.—Considerably better weather 
prevailed in the Cotton Belt, with the 
higher temperatures in the northern and 
more eastern States, and showers in 
parts of Texas. In the Carolinas and 
Virginia the crop shows some improve- 
ment, though in South Carolina, outside 
the Piedmont section, its condition con- 
tinues very poor because of weevil dam- 
age. In Georgia progress was mostly 
good, but condition continues to vary 
greatly, ranging from very poor to very 
good, with weevil still active and no top 
crop indicated in the 
In Tennessee progress was mostly very 
good, with but little insect damage, and 
in Alabama it ranged from deterioration 
in some sections to fair in others. In 
Mississippi there are practically no late 
and top blooms largely because of weevti 


| infestation. 


Better Weather Prevails 
Area 

The rains were unfavorable in Louis- 
iana where weevil are preventing further 


was fairly good in most portions, with 
shedding checked by warmer weather, 
insect damage increased some- 
In Oklahoma progress ranged 
from very poor to in the south- 
central and eastern portions where weevil 
continue active and destructive, but good 
to very good in the west. In Texas 
rains reduced premature opening, 
progress continued good in the northwest 
and parts of the west, 
tion im the northeast was checked 
showers. Elsewhere deterioration 
tinued and the prospect 
is poor. Picking and ginning made good 
progress generally, and is much in ad- 
vance of last year in the 
portion of the belt. 
Ranges, Pasture 
need rain 
Valley. much of the 


poor 


by 


and Live 
the eastern 
Lake region, sec- 
of the South, and locally in the 
Great Basin. Elsewhere in most parts 
of the country pastures and ranges are 
good to excellent, and were benefited by 
during the past week. Live- 


stock continue in mostly good condition. 


Miscellaneous Crops.—There was some 
| prema 
| from 


ture ripening of potat 
the western Lake regi 


oes reported 
yn and con- 


| siderable blight was noted in New Eng- 


| dry 


| east; 


beneficial for corn, for harvesting those | 


crops that have matured, and for hay- 


ing. At the same time showers in the | 


Southwest, especially in northern Texas, 
and in many north-central districts, 
where drought has prevailed, were very 
beneficial. 
however, rain 


was insufficient to break 


In other parts of these areas, |___ 
| Weather Bureau 


the drought, and moisture is still badly | 


needed, while it has become too 


dry in | 


a good many sections between the Mis- | 


sissippi River and Appalachian 
tain. The week was especially favor- 
able in the northwestern grain districts 
where harvesting and threshing made 
splendid progress. A continuation of 
warm weather, with moderate rainfall 
in the locally dry areas of the interior 


Moun- | 


| perature 
| much below normal quite generally from | 
| the 
| monthly 
| lower 


and good rains from the northern Plains | 


eastward over the Lake region, is needed. 

Small Grains.—In the Northwestern 
States, particularly in the Spring Wheat 
Belt, conditions were generally favor- 
able for harvesting and threshing, and 
this work made good progress. Im North 
— harvest has been practically com- 
pleted, and threshing is well along, with 
yields reported above expectations gen- 
erally. 


; from 3 
; normal. 
|of the 
region westward to the Rocky Mountains, | 
month was 1 degree to 3 degrees | 


| 


| warmer than normal to 
|} in the 


There was some slight interrup- | 


tion by rain to harvest and threshing in | 


northern Rocky Mountain sections, but 
in general this work made good progress 
there also. 

In the interior valleys rain is 
in some sections for fall plowing, 
cially in the Ohio Valley States, 
wheat ground has been prepared. In the 
trans-Mississippi area the soil is mostly 
in good condition 
seeding made good advance, especially 
in the Great Plains; seeding is in prog- 
ress in the west-central portion. 
needed to soften the soil in — 
region and parts of the upper Mi 
Valley. 


espe- 


Lake 


Rice Threshing Advanced 
In West Gulf Area 

Grain sorghums have mostly headed in 
the southern Great Plains, and _ rice 
threshing made good advance in the 
west Gulf area. Buckwheat is in good 
condition in the central Appalachian 
Mountains, 
northern Plains. 
rather bad local 
Minnesota, but 
good. 

Corn —The reaction to warmer 
weather and the abundant sunshine made 
markedly improved conditions for 
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‘while 
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; Stone 
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-corn crop, and fair to excellent progress | 


was reported from practically 
tions of the belt. ‘The crop is generally 
late, however, and a continuation of 
warm, sunny weather is needed to hasten 
maturity from the interior valleys north- 
ward, while moisture is inadequate for 


all sec- | 


| scatter 


late fields in parts of the Ohio and up- | 


per Mississippi Valley sections. 
Ohio Valley States progress during the 
week was generally fair to very good, 
and in lowa’ fair to excellent, except for 
some late upland corn where it 
dry. Reports from the latter State indi- 
cate that, with normal weather, nearly 
one-half of the corn crop will 
from frost by~- September 30, about the 
same as in 1924, but better 
In other trans-Mississippi States condi- 


tions were very favorable, althougé¢: the | 


crop is still late, and more moisture is 
needed in parts of Nebraska; corn is 
nearly all matured in Oklahoma, and 


In the | 


is too | 


be safe | 


than 1915. | 


| Rocky 


| the 


in some locally 
are mostly good. 
to good, except that 


elsewhere, except 
areas, potatoes 
Truck continues fair 
n is needed in s« 
is good, but needs 
sugar beets are 


land; 


me sections. 
can 
doing well. 


August Tem perature 


Miuch Below Normal 


Summary 


Conditions Shows Cool 


Days Generally. 
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Page 
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with the 
from 


Rocky Mountains eastward, 
means markedly low 
Missouri and upper 
eastward where they ra 
degrees about 6 degrees sub- 
In the central-northern port 
country, from the upper Lake 


Valleys 
to 


and from 1 degree 
2 degrees cooler 
West of the Rocky 


norma pre- 


cooler than normal, 
Southeast. 
Mountains 
vailed in most sections. 

The markedly subnormal average te 


about 


States resulted from persist- 

cool days rather than 
minima for the season. In 
of the Cotton Belt only some 
dozen widely-scattered first-order 
tions reported a lower 
ature th 
month 


ently 
low 
half 


in previous very recent years, 
only about 1 degree or 2 
lower, while the monthly minima 
North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Okle 
from 1 
the 


degree to 2 degrees highe1 
August minima for the last 
rs to about 5 degwrées lower. Over 
‘ea the lowest tem} tures re- 
ed in August, 1927, didn 
he record low by from about 
to more than 10 degrees. 

In the Corn Belt the lowes 
month at first-order stations ranged from 
about 41 degrees to 44 degrees in the 
the low fifties in the south, 
in the Cotton Belt they were from 
55 degrees to 70 degrees. The low- 
sorted was 33 degrees at Yellow- 
Park, Wyo.,. and Winnemucea, 
against a previous low record of 
23 degrees and 26 des , respectively, 
at those stations, Heretofore, freezing 
temperatures, or lower, have been re- 
ported in August from some 18 first- 
order stations, nearly half of which are 
-d through the more northern 
States from New England to Montana. 

Precipitation for the month was very 
unequally distributed geographically. 
There was more than the normal amount 
in most of the middle and north Atlan- 
tic area, the extreme lower Mississippi 
Valley, and from Arkansas and Missouri 
westward and northwestward to the 
Rocky Mountains and the Canadian bor- 
der, with most central and northern 
Mountain States reporting about 
the normal amount. On the other 
the Lake region, the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley, most of the Ohio Valley 
area, the Southwest. and much of the 
Southeast had deficiencies. The least 
amount, relatively, occurred in the west 
Gulf area, especially in Texas, where 
some stations reported only about 10 per 
cent of the normal amount for the month. 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No _ comprehensive 
effort. has been .made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921 


Details of Administration Increase Rapidly 


As Naval Air Force Expands Under New Program 


Topic 22—Aeronautics 


Second Article—N aval Aeronautics. 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 
Utilities; sixteenth, Communications; seven- 
teenth, National Defense; eighteenth, Law 
Enforcement; nineteenth, Labor; twentieth, 
Statistical Research; and twenty-first, Insuler 
and Indian Affairs. The present group 
with Federal activities in connection 
Aeronautics. 


By Edward P. Warner, 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Aeronautics. 


HE steadily increasing importance of aeronau- 

iies in the naval service has made it desirable 

from time to time to make certain modifica- 

tions in and additions to the administrative 
structure of the Navy Department. There had been 
several such changes even before our entry into the 
war and the vast expansion in naval flying which re- 
sulted. The first important postwar change was made 
in the summer of 1921, when the Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics was established to have direct charge of the 
procurement of aeronautical material and to advise 
and consult with the Office of Naval Operations and 
the Bureaus of Navigation, Ordnance, Construction and 
Repair, Engineering, Yards and Docks, and Medicine 
and Surgery, upon matters directly or indirectly relat- 
ing to or involving aeronautics. The responsibilities 
ot the Bureau of Aeronautics, of which Admiral Wil- 
liam A. Moffett has been chief since its institution, have 
steadily increased with the growth in the amount of 
the Navy’s aeronautical equipment and in the quan- 
tity of flying done. 


The President’s Aircraft Board, which held its hear- 
ings in the fall of 1925 and made its report just before 
Congress convened in December of that year, recom- 
mended another addition to the administrative struc- 
ture through the creation of the Office of Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Aeronautics. Appropriate 
provision was made by Congress in the Navy’s five- 
year aircraft program bill which received the signature 
of the President and became law on June 24, 1926. 
The law provided that there should be an additional 
Assistant Secretaryship in the Navy Department, . its 
incumbent charged with such duties in connection with 
aeronautics and such other duties as might be as- 
signed him by the Secretary of the Navy. In fact 
the functions of the office are not exclusively aeronau- 
tical, although its principal responsibilities lie in the 
aeronautical field. 

N addition to the functions within the Navy Depart- 

ment proper of conferring with and assisting the 
Secretary of the Navy in handling matters pertaining 
to aviation, the Assistant Secretary’s office has import- 
ant duties in part external to its own Department. 
Among the factors taken into account by the Morrow 
Aircraft Board in making its recommendations was 
the extensive common interest of the Army and Navy 
in aeronautical problems, with resultant need of coor- 
dination. Such coordination in many matters is effici- 
ently provided for through the Aeronautical Board, 
made up of Army and Navy offieers, but the designa- 
tion, by joint order of the Secretaries of War, Navy 


and Commerce, of the Assistant Secretaries for Aero- 
nautics in those three Departments as a Board of Aero- 
nautical Coordination has provided another instrument 
available for similar ends. This Board of three facili- 


tates the cooperation of the naval service not only 
with the Army but with the activities of commercial 
flying as well. It long has been a fundamental of naval 
aviation policy that commercial operation of aircraft 
is of utmost importance to the nation and that every- 
thing possible should be done to encourage its — 
ment. 


The same three Assistant Secretaries constitute the 
Patents and Design Board, charged by law with the 
evaluation of aeronautical innovations submitted to any 
Department of the Government. 

eo Bc, 4 


A LARGE part of the business coming to the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of the Navy and requiring 
his decision bears on naval aviation and as such re- 
ceives prelimimary reference to the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Aeronautics. The scope of the aeronautical 
activity and the proportion of the energies of the offi- 
cials of the Department which it demands can best be 
imagined from a few figures. The number of quali- 
fied aviators in the naval service on July 1 of the 
present year included 470 officers and 108 enlisted men 
in the Navy, 56 officers and 21 enlisted men in the Ma- 
rine Corps, a total of 655 qualified flyers, an increase of 
seme 70 per cent in the four years since 1923. In all, 
672 commissioned and warrant officers are assigned 
to aviation duty of some sort. The total number of 
airplanes on hand on the first of August this year to- 
taled 869, with 318 more on order. The number of 
airplanes purchased annually has risen from barely 
100 new machines in the fiscal year 1922 to approxi- 
mately 300 in each year now. During the present fiscal 
year the sum made available to be obligated for new 
aircraft and their engines is $13,447,000, not including 
an additional $455,000 for airplanes for the Reserve, 
while the total for-all aviation purposes, again not in- 
cluding the Reserve, rises to just over $25,000,000. Even 
that does not include the pay of officers and men, con- 
duct of ordnance experiments, the purchase of ammu- 
nition and other ordnance material, of various other 
items which come under other subheadings of the naval 
appropriations than the aeronautical one. The carrying 
out of the five-year program for aviation development, 
now well under way, will require some further increase 
in expenditure, as that program provides for the pur- 
chase of an average of 350 machines in each of the 
next three years, the total number of useful airplanes 
on hand being increased by about 150 in the course of 
each year. 
* * * 

NE of the principal functions of the Assistant Sec- 

retary of the Navy for Aeronautics during the past 
eight months has proven to be participation in meet- 
ings and ceremonies incident to and reflecting the enor- 
mous public enthusiasm for aviation which has marked 
the period since Colonel Lindbergh’s crossing of the 
Atlantic. With nearly every community engaged in an 
endeavor to secure a new airport or otherwise to im- 
prove the provision that it is making for aviation, the 
Navy Department and its officials have made every ef- 
fort to assist, through personal participation and other- 
wise, in the coordination of local plans with the general 
frend of development and in the dissemination of in- 
formation on naval activities in the air and on their 
bearing on commercial aviation and the progress of the 
aeronautical industry. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of September 9, Clarence M. Young, Di- 
rector of Aeronautics, Department of Com- 
merce will tell of the work of the Aeronauti- 
cal Bureau. 


Copyright, 1927, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


permanent station. 
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Army Orders 


Issued September 6. ties. The 
Lieut. George R. Burgess, 
Artillery, relieved from duty 

Bm. i; to to com- 

1 s general of First Corps Area. 

Capt. John D. Key, Field Artillery, de- 
tailed as Field Artillery instructor, Ten- 
nessee National Guard, Memphis, Tenn., 
upon completion of present tour of for- 
eign service. 

John Jerry Broughton, Air 
rdered to report for active 

United States Spruce 

Corporation, Portland, Oreg. 

Lieut. Col. John E. Munroe, General Staff 
Corps, désignated as General Staff repre- 
entative on War Department technical 
committee, vice Col. William M. Connell, 
Cavalry, relieved. 

Major Samuel T. Stewart, Coast 
Corps, relieved from further duty in con- 
ion with ©, M. T. C, affairs, Third 
Corps Area, duty as student in 
Fort Monroe, Va. 
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4 id. 467; 5 id. 100; 


The Comptroller General of the officers. 


United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 


A-18984 (S). Traveling expenses—Enlisted 
men of Regular Army traveling in connec- 
tion with the National Guard. Enlisted 
men of the Regular Army traveling in con- 
nection with the National Guard are en- 
titled to reimbursement of actual and neces- 
sary expenses under section 67 ef the Na- 
tional Defense Act as amended by the act 
of September 22, 1922, 42 Stat. 1034, and 
the regulations. made in pursuance thereof, 
and they have no option as to whether they 
shall receive reimbursement for the expense 
incurred for subsistence or to have con- 


and then only 


holdover period, 
made at the 


lease. 
A-17885 (S). 
of the Navy. 





clusively, under 


| sistence which they were receiving at their 


Purchases — Newspapers — 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
United States Daily is 
paper and not a periodical, and may not be 
purchased by a Government establishment 
unless there is an appropriation providing 
in specific terms for newspapers. 

Rental allowance—Nurse, U. 


at her 
proceed 
entitled to 
of travel 
while a patient therein. 
Susbsistence 
diems—War Department. 
permanent duty station 
between the 
a. m. and 6 p. m. do not constitute a travel 
entitle to the payment of any 
a per diem allowance. 
ploye claiming to be in a travel status by 
reason of absence from his permanent duty 
days at 
who actually returns to his home by auto- 
each evening, 
city in which his permanent duty station 
only 
for the purpose of subsistence 
time it 
necessary to 
absent each day from his official station, 
not his residence, in order to reach the tem- 
porary duty station at the hour he reported 
there each day and return to his permanent 
station each evening. 
449; 6 id. 330. 
A-19636.. Advance decisions to disbursing 
A disbursing officer is entitled to a 
decision in advance of payment only on a 
question specifically involved in a voucher 
which i8 properly before him for payment 
when. the voucher is sub- 
mitted accompanied by a complete 
ment of facts and the precise 
questions of which decision is desired. 

Leases—Rent—Holdover. 

Where it becomes necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to hold over under a lease and the 
lessor refuses to execute a lease for 
payment of rent may 
rate stipulated 


several 
passing 
be 


the 


Pay—Aid to a Rear Admiral 
A lieutenant 
may be paid additional 
$150: per annum under the act of May 13, 
1908, 35 Stat. 128, if and while serving ex- 
a valid appointment, 
the personal and confidential aid ofa rear 


admiral, lower half, at the time commandant 
of a naval district. 

Under existing Navy regulations an officer 
appointed by a rear admiral of the Navy 
as his personal aid is not entitled to any 
additional pay for serving as aid unless 
and until the appointment is approved by 
the Department; the additional pay not to 
commence in any case prior to the date 
such approval is given the appointment or 
prior to the date the officer actually as- 
sumes his duties as aid with the rear ad- 
miral, 

Although, by reason of the act of March 
to hospital and 4, 1913, 37 Stat. 892, officers of the Navy 
4 Comp. Gen. 864. | are entitled on promotion to receive the 

Fractional per compensation of the higher grades from a 

Short temporary date anterior to the actual appointments 
and assumption of the duties of the office 
to which promoted the offices respectively 
held by the two officers concerned when 
the services as aid are rendered are for 
consideration im determining whether any 
right to additional pay accrues under the 
act of May 3, 1908, 35 Stat. 128. 

A-13881 S). Standard short form con- 
tract — Section 3744, Revised Statutes. 
Standard Form No. 33 promulgated in Bu- 
reau of the Budget circular No. 207, ef- 
fective September 1, 1927, throughout the 
Government service, when properly exe- 
cuted, satisfies the requirements of section 
8744, Rvisd Statutes, as a contract ‘“‘re- 
duced to writing and signed by the con- 
tracting parties with their names at the 
end thereof.” 

Where an employe retired for age under 
annuity and thereafter it was discovered 
annunity and thereafter it was discovered 
there were errors in the service reported 
and that he had not sufficient service to 
entitled him to an annuity, there is no 
authority to reinstate such employe in the 
Government service. 1 Comp. Gen. 279; 4 
id. 43; 27 Comp. Dec. 524, 828. 

A-18703. Indians—Claims for board, care, 
and electrical treatment. Where board, 
care, and electrical treatment are rendered 
an Indian at his own request, without an 
order or request from an officer or em- 
ploye having authority to contract on be- 
half of the Government, under the errone- 
ous impression or supposition that the In- 
dian would pay therefor, or that if he did 
not the Government would, there are no 
legal obligations on the part of the Govern- 
ment to pay for the ‘services rendered. 

A-19110 (S). Retirement—Civilian—Er- 
ros in computing annuities—Reinstatement. 
Where administrative errors are discovered 
in reporting the periods of service had by 
annuities upon which their annuities were 


a news- 


S. Navy, detached 
permanent station 
to hospital for 
rental allowance 


hours of 8 


An em- 


a time, but 
through the 


considered in a 





have 
been 


would 
have 


3 Comp. Gen. 598; 
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Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 
the Leading Markets on September 7, 1927 


Compiled by Market 


News 


Service, Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Grain. 

The wheat market remained weak and 
prices made further slight declines, Sep- 
tember wheat closing at Chicago at 
$1.31% @1.32, at Minneapolis, $1.32%; 
Kansas City, $1.2614, and at Winnepeg, 
$1.29 5. 

Lower European markets, with con- 
tinued favorable weather in Canada 
were the principal weakening factors. 
A good milling demand, however, in the 
domestic markets, together with only 
moderate receipts, held cash wheat 
prices steady and premiums were in- 
creased sufficiently to offset the decline 
in future prices. No. 2 hard winter was 
quoted at the close of the market at 
Chicago at $1.34% @1.35%, and No. 2 
red winter at $1.3434@1.35. At Kans- 
as City 12% per cent portein No. 2 hard 
winter sold at $1.39@1.42 per bushel 
with low protein types of the same 
grade going at 9@10 cents discount 
under these prices and 13 per cent pro- 
tein selling at about 4 cents premium 
over these quotations. No. 2 red winter 
was quoted at Kansas City at $1.36@ 
1.39 per bushel. Spring wheat premiums 
were also steady with No. 1 dark North- 
ern selling at Minneapolis at $1.34@ 
1.48 per bushel depending principally 
upon dryness and protein content. 

Corn prices continued to decline and 
reached a new low point for the De- 
cember delivery. Good weather in the 
corn belt and continued liberal offerings 
of cash grain were the principal causes 
of the break in the market at Chicago. 
Cash prices followed the decline in fu- 
tures at Chicago where No. 3 yellow was 
quoted at $1.024%2. At Kansas City, 
however, cash corn held steady with No. 
3 yellow quoted at 98 cents to $1.00%. 

Oats prices were not changed materi- 
ally with receipts very light. No. 3 
white oats sold today at Chicago at 
44% @46 cents; at Kansas City, 45@46 
cents and at Minneapolis, 42% @44% 

Cotton. 


Cotton prices were fairly steady with | 
The mar- | 


final quotations down slightly. 
ket took a waiting attitude pending the 
Government report which is to be re- 
leased at 11 a. m. standard time Sep- 
tember 8. Trade estimates of the 1927 
crop now range from about 12 million 
to a little over 14 million bales. Sales 
in 10 designated spot markets today, 
amounted to 31,649 bales, compared with 
23,072 bales on the corresponding day 
last season. Average price of middling 
spot cotton in 10 markets today declined 
six points, closing at 21.83 cents per lb. 
A year ago the price was 17.71 cents. 
Exports today, 5,682 bales, against 15,- 
782 a year ago. Exports from August 
1 to September 7, 474,247 bales, against 
466,542 bales for the correspording pe- 


riod a year ago. 


On the New York Cotton Exchange, 


| October future contracts declined eight 
points at 22.47 cents, and at New Or- | 


leans nine points at 22.38 cents. On the 
Chicago Board of Trade October futures 


were down three points at 22.54 cents. 
| 


Wool. 
The interest in eastern grown fleece 
while still spotty, is 


Ohio fine Delaine at prices ranging from 
45@46 cents, depending upon the quality 


| and the condition of individual lots. Ohio 


% blood 48s, 50s strictly combing is a 
little stronger. Mills that would not pay 
more than 43% cents last week have 


; come into the market and taken fair 
! weights this week at 44 cents. 


\ ; But it 
is difficult to get more than this figure 
at the moment. Some concerns, how- 
ever, are asking 45 cents for their best 
% blood wools. 

Fruits and Vegetables. 

Potato market about steady for good 
stock in New York. Apples and peas 
Onions slightly weaker. Let- 
tuce slightly stronger. Peaches and 
pears about steady. Cantaloupes dull. 
Sweet potatoes slightly stronger. 
Apples: West Virginia Northwestern 

Greenings, bushel baskets $2.00@2.25 
New York Rhode Island Greenings, bushel 

baskets . .$2.25@2.50 
New York W ealthys, ‘ bushel baskets, 

$1.25@1.50 
and Gravensteins, 
$1.00@1.50 
Delaware, various varieties 
$.75@1. 00 
standards 36s and 
$1.75@2.00 
standard flats 12s 
wae $.50@.90 
New Mexico Pink Meats, standard flats 12s 
and 15s, fair to ordinary $.50@.75 
Nevada Hearts of Gold, standards 36c and 
45s . : $2.75 
California Salmon Tints, standards 36s and 


New Jersey Wealthys 
bushel baskets 

Cantaloupes: 
standards 36s 

Colorado Salmon Tints, 


45s 
Colorado Salmon Tints, 
and 15s 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 


Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and\choice .. 
Steers (1,100 lbs. down), good and choice. 


Steers, medium and common (all weights)... 
Cows, good and choice. 

Cows, common and medium. 

Vealers. good and choice 

Feeder and stocker cattle: 

Steers (all weights), good and choice... 
Steers, common and medium ; 


Ho 
Medium weight (200-250 Ibs.), medium, 


Light lights (130-160 Ibs.), 


Packing sows, rough and smooth .. 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.), medium, good and choice. 
(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from 


She 


Slaughter sheep and tambs: 
lbs. down) 

All weights (cull and common) 
Ewes, medium to choice. 


reeding lambs, range stcck, medium to choice. a 


slightly | 
A number of mant- | 
| facturers have taken fair weights of | 





SOB. 857. .$1.50@1.75 
California Honey Dews, standard one james 
crates .. 25@2.75 
Colorado HoneyDews, standard ccalee. $2.25 
Lettuce: New York Big Boston type, 2- 
dozen crates ... P ....$.65@.75 
California Iceberg type, ‘4-5 dozen crates, 
$2.50@3.00 
dozen crates, 
$2.50@3.00 
Ohio Yellows, 100 
¥ $1.70@1.80 
Indiana Yellows, 100 pound 
.$1.90@2.00 
Street sales: New York ‘Orange County 
Yellows, 100 pound sacks .$1.75@2.00 
Peaches: New Jersey Elbertas, medium to 
large, six-basket carriers, fair.$1.00@1.50 
New Jersey Elbertas, medium to large, 
bushel baskets. ..ci8< cuchsces $.75@1.25 
Pears: New York Clapp Favorites, bushel 
baskets $1. 25@1. 50 
New York Bartletts, bushel baskets, 
$1.50@2.00 
New York bushel baskets .$1.75@2.25 
. .$3.25@4.00 


Colorado: Iceberg type, 4-5 


Onions: Dock sales: 
pound sacks 

Dock sales: 
sacks 


Peas: 
Colorado 45-pound crates U 
California bushel hampers . .$2.00@2.50 
Potatoes: Maine, Cobblers, bulk pér 180 
pounds, mostly fair condition $2.75@3. ib 
Long Island Cobblers, bulk per 180 pounds| 
$3.25@3.35 
150 pound sacks, 
$2.85@2.90 
New Jersey Cobblers, 150 pound sacks, best 
(street sales) .. $3.00 
Sweet Potatoes: Eastern Shore Virginia 
Yellows, barrels .$2.00@2.50 
East Shore Maryland ‘Yellows, bushel 
hampers .. .$.87% 
New Yersey Yellow Ss, bushel hema street 
sales .. .$1.75@2.00 
' Butter. 


The New York butter market was 
firm at unchanged prices. Receipts were 
liberal with a somewhat freer use of 
storage. Trade was active and at close 
offerings of fresh fancy were limited 
except at premium. Medium and un- 
dergrades steady. Car market quiet and 
steady. Wholesale prices of creamery 
butter at New York were: 92 score, 
45 cents; 91 score, 44 cents; 90 score, 
42% cents. 


Long Island Cobblers, 


Cheese. 

On the cheese market trading was 
quiet but the market tone continued firm 
on all styles. The general asking price 
on Single Daisies and Young Americas 
26%: cents, although occasional sales 
were made at 26% cents. Wholesale 
prices of No. 1 American cheese were: 
Flats, 25@27 eents; Single Daisies, 26% 
@2614 cents; Young Americans, 26% @ 
26144 cents. 

Meat. 

Under fairly liberal supplies the New 
York wholesale market on steers was 
mostly steady. With normal supplies 
the cow market was steady. Kosher 
chucks and plates were in liberal sup- 
ply and the market steady at mostly 
$14@20. Supply of hinds and ribs was 
normal, the market about steady with a 
price range of mostly $21@29. Some 
choice brought $30@31. Veal supplies 
were normal, the market steady. Under 
fairly liberal supplies lamb and mutton 
was barely steady. A few prime lambs 
sold up to $27@28. Under moderate 
supply pork was steady. The demand 
for all classes was fair, excepting mut- 
ton which had a draggy demand. 

Livestock. 

Receipts at Chicago were estimated at 
13,000 cattle, 2,000 calves, 16,000 hogs 
and 24,000 sheep. 

The hog market was uneven. Light 
hogs closed active and steady to 10 cents 
lower than Tuesday’s best prices with 
numerous sales up to $11.40. Hogs 
weighing 180 to 220 pounds were mostly 
10@15 cents lower. Heavier butchers 
were fully steady. Top for the day was 
$11.40. Good and choice 160 to 200-pound 
weights bulked at $10.75@11.35, 220 to 
250-pound $10.75@11.25, 260@300-pound 
$10.30@11. Bulk of packing sows sold 
at $8.75@9.25. Most pigs cashed at 
$8.75@9.50. Shippers took 6,000 and the 
estimated holdover was 6,000. 

Choice fed steers and yearlings were 
strong to 15 cents higher on an active 
market. Trading was brisk on all grain- 
feds, while grassy natives and western 
range steers showed some weakness. She 
stock trade strengthened on the closing 
session. Bulls were very slow. Strictly 
choice long yearlings made $14.90, light 
kinds $14.60. Stockers and feeders were 
steady, selling mostly at $7.50 to $8.75. 
Vealers were mostly steady, realizing, 
$14 to $14.50 with a few at $15. Sorting 
was very.close. 

Fat lambs were weak to 25. cents 
lower than Tuesday. Range lambs were 
mostly 25 cents lower, the bulk bring- 
ing $13. Native lambs bulked at $12.50, 
selected 80-pound averages going to city 
butchers at $12.85. Top for feeding 
lambs was $13.75. Sheep were slow and 
about steady, early sales of good and 
choice lightweight fat ewes being made 
at $5.50@6. Closing quotations follow: 


Cattle. 

Kansas City 

$10.15@$14.40 
10.15@ 14.40 
10.00@ 14.25 
6.35@ 9.00 
5.15@ 6.35 
10.00@ 12.50 


8.40@ 10.25 
6.00@ 8.40 


Chicago 
$11.35@$15.00 
10.90@ 14.90 
6.50@ 11.70 
6.75@ 10.25 
5.25@ 6.75 
» 15.00 


10.25 
9.00 


7.00@ 
6.50@ 


gs. 
Heavy weight (250-350 Ibs.), medium, good and choice. 
good and choice 
Light weight (160-200 ibs.), medium and choice 
medium and choice 


11.15 
11.40 
11.40 
10.90 


.85@ 
10.50@ 
10.00@ 

8.75@ 


9.75@ 11.10 

10.60@ 11.35 

10.40@ 11.35 
9.60@ 10.75 
8.40@ 9.60 8.40 9.50 
8.25@ 10.00 9.25@ 10.00 

above quotations.) 

ep. 


Lambs. good and choice (84 


13.15 
11.00 
cess 3 6.00 


Veeweeee 


11.50@ 12.65 
8.00@ 10.75 
3.75@ 5.75 
11.25@ 13.00 


rr rOvmvrrOvrnrnrrl 


based, section 8 of the act of July 3, 1926; 
44 Stat. 904, does no. preclude the reduction 
or correction of the annuity to agree with 
the service actually had and corrcetly com- 
puted, and proper steps should be taken to 
collect the overpayment or erroneous pay- 

ment, making adjustment through instal- 
ments in connection with subsequent 
annuuity payments unless the employe 
otherwise liquidates. 

A-19585. Compensation—Double—Jurors. 

Federal employes acting as jurors in a 
National Park Commissioner’s court may be 
paid both their annual salary and the stat- 
utory jurors’ fees if the time absent from 
duty is charged to annual leave, jurors’ 
fees not being salary within the purview 
of the act of May 10, 1916, as amended 
by the act of August 29, 1916, 39 Stat. 120, 
582, and, being fixed by law, are not objec- 


* tionable under section 1765. 


Revised State 
utes. 3 Comp. Gen. 934; id. 1012. No ade 
ditional leave for jury service may be 
granted if the employe has exhausted his 
annual leave, and per diem employes who 
are not entitled to annual leave cannot be 
paid their per diem compensation for days 
on which no service was rendered while 
serving on a jury 

A-19054. (S) "Denspiapation —~ Feratds 
without pay—War Department. 

A-17151, February 15, 1927. 

An employe furloughed without pay and 
subsequently recalled to duty before the 
expiration of the furlough due to irregue 
larities in its issuance is entitled to no 


compensation from appropriated funds for § 


personal services for the period | during 
which he rendered no service to the Gove 
ernment. 20 Comp. Dec. 505; 23 id, 149% 


@ 
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Agriculture 


Two Distinct Strains 
Of Soybeans Sought 
To Avoid Soft Pork 


Specialist of Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry Suggests Plan 
to Secure Proper 
Variety. 


Soybean selection to produce two dis- 
‘tinct strains, one desirable for stock feed- 
ing and the other for bean milling, has 
been recommended by E. Z. Russell of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The plan was sug- 
gested as a means of meeting the ob- 
jection that soybean feeding tended to 
produce soft pork and a consequent re- 
duction in market prices. 

The full text of Mr. Russell’s state- 
ment follows: 

The cause of soft pork is primarily 
that of fat in the feed. Bean varieties 
vary in oil content all the way from 
12 to 24 per cent. We have found in our 
investigations that, if there is a total 
fat content of the feed very much in ex- 
cess of 6 per cent, soft pork is likely to 
result. 


Protein Feeds Priced High. 


The protein feeds the farmer uses for 
hogs are high priced. Most of them must 
be purchased. Soybeans furnish sufficient 
protein to balance the corn ration, but 
the results of some of our tests indicate 
that it would pay better to feed an ani- 
mal protein such as tankage or linseed 
meal in addition to soybeans. In the 
usual case we believe that it would be 
better to feed soybeans as a supplement 
to corn or other feeds of like nature, 
rather than as a basal or fattening feed. 
If the latter plan is used soft pork is al- 
most sure to result. 


Plan Experimental Work. 


Now we have in mind a plan of ex- 
perimental work to be undertaken by 
soybean growers. If successful we think 
it would be of decided benefit to the hog 
producer, It is briefly this, to reduce the 
oil content of some of your varieties of 
beans by breeding to a point where they 
could be fed to hogs with safety from 
the standpoint of soft pork. We would 
have to keep in mind the desirablity of 
high protein content and’ palatability. 
Frankly, we do not know whether re- 
ducing oil content would affect palata- 
bility. We realize the soybean miller 
wants a bean of high oil content, the op- 
posite of what we do. If, however, a bean 
of low oil content can be produced by 
breeding, why can not one of the re- 
verse be grown. It is a long-time job, but 
we are working for the future. If the 
farmer can grow his own protein feeds 
and avoid soft-pork production, his prof- 
its will increase materially. 


Exhibit to Visualize 
Cooperative Markets 


Prepared by Department of 
Agriculture for Fairs in 
Three States. 


The progress of cooperative market- 
ing will be visualized in an exhibit pre- 
pared by the Department of Agricul- 
ture for State fairs to be held within 
the next month in Georgia, Tennessee, 
and Texas, according to an announce- 
ment made on September 7 by the De- 
partment. The full text of the announce- 
ment concerning the proposed exhibits 
follows: 

At the request of cooperative cotton 
marketing associations in the Southern 
States the Department of Agriculture 
is arranging to have an exhibit on the 
subject of cooperative marketing at the 
Southeastern Fair at Atlanta, Ga., Octo- 
ber 1 to 8; the Tri-State Fair at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., October 15 to 22; and the 
State Fair at Dallas, Tex., October 8 
to 23. 

The exhibit consists of three panels 
and presents graphically the growth of 


cooperative marketing. One panel con- *) 


tains a daylight screen upon which pic- 
tures are thrown by an automatic pro- 
jector. The hundred or more pictures 
and descriptive titles that flash on the 
screen every few seconds show the de- 
velopment and present extent of coop- 
erative marketing in the United States. 

It is estimated that there are 12,500 
cooperative marketing associations in 
the United States at the present time. 
These market about one-fifth of the total 
farm products. Five or six of the large 
associations each do an annual business 
of about $50,000,000 and there are ap- 
proximately 150 others with an annual 
volume of business exceeding a million 
dollars. 


Livestock in Kentucky 
Improved by Breeding 


The improvement of domestic live- 
stock in Kentucky is going forward un- 
der a system of better-sires campaigns;~ 
the purpose of which is to replace scrub 
and grade bulls and other male breed- 
ing animals with purebreds of good 
breeding, according to a report to the 
Department of Agriculture from Way- 
land Rhoads, State field agent in ani- 
mal husbandry. During July such cam- 
paigns were held in Gallatin, Owen, and 
Grant Counties in Kentucky. The De- 
partment cooperates by furnishing lit- 
erature on animal breeding and .also 
farm signs carrying the statement, 
“Purebred sires used exclusively on this 
farm.” 

Several thousand persons have at- 
tended the meetings held in connection 
with the better-livestock campaigns. 
Scrub-sire trials and picnics, at which 
well-bred animals are shown, are fea- 
tures of the occasion. Similar cam- 
paigns are to be held in at least seven 
additional counties during the remainder 
of the year. 
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Grain 


Wool Sold Direct to Manufacturers 
Through Sealed Bids At a Flat Rate 


Department of Agriculture Statement Tells of Successful 
Disposal of 75,000 Pounds in North Dakota. 


A wool sale in which 75,000 pounds 
of wool were assembled by growers and 
sold through sealed bids at a flat rate 
direct to the manufacturer is a new serv- 
ive recently offered by the Farmers’ 
Union Shipping Association to farmers 
in the vicinity of Wimbledon, N. Dak. 
It is planned to extend the service to 
other parts of the State in the next sea- 
son, according to information just re- 
ceived by the Department of Agricul- 
ture which has summarized the report 
on the project. 7 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 


A new service was offered the farm- 





Farmers’ Union Shipping Association at 
that point conceived the idea of as- 
sembling a large quantity of wool and 
advertising for sealed bids on the lot. 
Bids were asked for a certain day, all 
bids to be on a flat rate with no throw- 
outs or discounts. As a result 75,000 
pounds of wool was brought to the as- 
sembling point and “Wool Day” was 
celebrated with closed stores, music and 
addresses. 

The highest bid came from a Chicago 
firm and the entire lot was sold for 
32% cents a pound. The sale was han- 
dled by the Farmers’ Union with no 
expense to the members except the local 
cost of weighing the wool and loading 


ers in the vicinfty of Wimbledon, N. | on cars, which amounted to %-cent per 


Dak., recently. The 


i 
By Joseph Hergesheimer 
The picturesque old city of the clipper- 
ship days is the scene of this story; but the 
story itself is as old as human nature and 
as modern as jazz, for it deals with the re- 
volt of youth against things as they are. 
Nicholas Elliset, mixture of Puritan and 
Cavalier, successful as a merchant; and 
wanderer of the Seven Seas, has a problem 
in his son Ambrose, who has decided to 
seek self-expression in a radical colony. 
How he meets the situation is the base of 
Mr. Hergesheimer’s fascinating story of 


manager of the! pound. No other deductions were made 


The Bellamy T 


By Frances Noyes Hart 


“4. 


Boston in the ’40’s. 


‘ 


Feeds 


Mexico to Offer Guano 
For Sale in United States 


Guano taken from bat caves in Mex- 
ico.may be offered for sale in the United 
States under plans being made by in- 
terests in Mexico, the Chemical Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce has 
been advised through the American con- 
sul at Santillo, Thomas S. Horn. 

The full text of a statement, based on 
the consular report, follows: 

These deposits. exist in several caves 
in the central portion of Coahuile, only 


a few kilometers from the station of | 


Cuatro Cienegas; and it is the intention 
to sell and ship the guano to the United 
States by way of Eagle Pass, Texas. 
and each grower received spot cash as 
soon as his wool was weighed. 
Another year it is proposed to estab- 
lish assembling points in each of the 
counties where the Farmers’ Union is 
organized and market wool for all mem- 
bers direct to the manufacturers with 
the aid of the livestock department of 
the Union at South St. Paul. 


Cooperative Marketing 


YEARLY 


Cinpex 


|Grain Stocks Stored in American Markets 


Show Gain for the Week Just Ended 





‘ 
Domestic wheat, oats, barley, and flax 


in store in United States markets in- | 


creased materially during the week 
ended September 3, according to the 


Commercial grain stocks at th 


to reports to the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
totals for the preceding week were 3s follows: 
Wheat 

7,466 
55,328 

3,847 
66,641 


Atlantic & Gulf ports ....-.ee++e> 
Interior & Lake ports .s.sseeeeees 
Pacific ports 

Total current week 

Total previous week (revised) 


Canadian Grain in Store in Bonc 


N 
Total current week 
Total previous week (revised) ...++->- 


e close of the week ended September 3, 


weekly grain stocks report of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics which 
was issued on September 7. The full 
text of the report follows: 


> 


according 
Economics with confirmed or revised 
Barley Flax 

274 
2,278 
ese 2,703 
2,093 5,255 


1,971 4,925 


Corn 
898 
23,027 


- Oats Rye 
645 232 bese 
22,596 1,861 584 
584 
569 


23,241 
18,889 


23,425 
24,669 


1 in United States Markets (Thousand bushels). 
Wheat 
3,410" 
3,980 


Oats Flax 


26 


25 


Rye 
20 


20 


Barley 
27 


99 13 


United States Grain in Store in Canadian Markets (Thousand Bushels). 


Wheat 
4,169 


3,353 


Total current week 
Total previous week (revised) ...--- 


———— 


Oats 
1,179 
1,189 


Corn 
1,010 
959 


Rye 
686 
129 


Barley 
66 
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Livestock 


Containers Standardized 


ria 


In All Except Nine States 


Only nine States have no laws on the 


standardization of containers for frhits ~ 


and vegetables, a survey made by the 
Department of Agriculture has revealed. 
The full text of a statement concerning 
the survey follows: 

A survey of State standardization of 
fruit and vegetable containers, made by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
discloses nine States which have no laws 
on the subject. These include Arizona, 
Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and 
Wyoming. 

All other States and the District of 
Columbia have authority to establish 
standard containers, and in practically’ 
all cases these States have standardized 
one or more types of containers including 
berry boxes, grape baskets, apple barrels 
and boxes, hampers, round stave baskets, 
splint or market baskets, climax base 
kets, and till baskets. 


— ————————--- 


TEPHEN BELLAMY and Sue Ives are charged 

with the murder of Stephen’s wife, the be- 
witching Mimi, whose specialty in life had been 
breaking men’s hearts. For the eight days of the 
trial, and the eight installments of the serial, the 
witnesses give their testimony as to the events 
leading up to the tragedy in the gardener’s cottage 


that fateful June night, and you will be no nearer 
a solution of the mystery at the end of the seventh 


day than you were at the beginning of the first. 


A story that will wring your heart one mo- 
ment and make you smile the next, but that will 
hold you from the first line to the last. 


The Comeback of Europe 
By Isaac F. Marcosson 


Optimism is the keynote of this first article in Mr. Marcosson’s new series. After 
a three months’ investigation, during which he interviewed, among others, the 
masterful Mussolini, Poincaré, heto of the Battle of the Franc, Stresemann, 
the dynamic and aggressive Chancellor of Germany, and J. H. Thomas, Labor 
Leader of Great Britain, Mr. Marcosson reports that at no time since the 
Armistice has Europe been so nearly back to normal as she is today. 


Allies in the common cause of making the world safe for business, the 
nations of the Old World are tending to develop a new psychology of codpera- 
tion,to take the place of old jealousies and rivalries, 


The second article will deal with Great Britain. 
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- Existing Agreement 
Is Found Reasonable 








; Individual Revision Desirable 
But Not Justified in Aggre- 
gate, Says Report to I. C. C. 





In the issue of September 7 was 
begun publication of a report by At- 
torney-Examiner William A. Disque, 
in the matter of divisions of freight 
rates in Western and Mountain- 
Pacific Territories, No. 15,234 rec- 
ommending a finding by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission that, 
north and south of Kansas City and 
St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, 
Cairo, Gale and Thebes, Ill., re- 
spectively, in the aggregate, divi- 
sions of joint rates on freight traf- 
fic in general between points in 
western trunk line territory, on the 
one hand, and points in the South- 
west, on the other, are not unrea- 

. sonable, inequitable, or otherwise 
unlawful. 

The full text continues: 

The following table shows the freight 
Tevenues per million ton-miles, derived 
from both rates and divisions on all 
traffic, for three years: 

All Class 1 carriers: 

Including Santa Fe and Rock Island: 
Western trunk: lines, 1923, $11,310; 1924, 
$11,280; average, $11,295. Southwestern 
lines, 1923, $13,660; 1924, $13,260; aver- 
age, $13,460. 

Excluding Santa Fe and Rock Island: 
Western trunk lines, 1923, $10,730; 1924, 
$10,780; average, $10,755. Southwestern 
lines, 1923, $13,650; 1924, $13,330; aver- 
age, $13,490. 

Excluding carriers not respondents and 
including Santa Fe and Rock Island and 
Missouri Pacific in southwestern group 
only: Western trunk lines, 1922, $10,570; 
1928, $10,230; 1924, $10,300; average, 
$10,370. Southwestern lines: 1922, $14,- 
000; 1923, $13,210; 1924, $12,810; aver- 
age, $13,340. 

SStrictly Western trunk lines: 1924, 
$10,350. 

Strictly Southwestern lines: 1924, $13,- 
510. 


Western Lines Had Higher 


Traffic Density In 1924 

The strictly Western trunk lines had 
in 1924 a slightly higher traffic density 
than did the strictly Southwestern lines; 
the ton-miles of revenue freight per 
mile of road being 1,094,493, as compared 
with 934,583. The respondent Western 
trunk lines, excluding the Atchison, To- 


Rate Complaints 


Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 









| 


Rate complaints made public Septem- 
ber 7 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are summarized as follows: 

No. 18970, Sub 3. Black, Sivalls & 
Bryson, Inc., of Bartlesville, Okla. Y. 
Union Pacific Railroad et al. Seeks rea- 
sonable rates on iron and steel tank ma- 
terial from Ft. Collins, Colo., to Pan- 
handle, Tex., and claims reparation on 
past shipments. 

No. 19627, Sub 2. S. Bender Iron & 
Supply Co., of Shreveport, La. v. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. 
Claims reparation of $794.39 on various 
shipments of pipe from various points 
in Oklahoma to Shreveport, La., El Do- 
rado and Smackover, Ark., and Nor- 
phiet, Ark. 

No. 19732, Sub 6. Aberdeen, S. D. 
Chamber of Commerce Traffic Bureau 


et al. v. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul | 


Railway et al. Request Commission to 
require application of reasonable rates 
to fruits and vegetables from origin in 
Kansas to Aberdeen. Claim reparation. 

No. 19913, Sub 1, 2, and 3. L. E. 
Fosgate Co., of Boston, et al. v. At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad et al. Seek 
reasonable rates on strawberries from 
various points in North Carolina to Bos- 
ton and claim reparation on past ship- 
ments. 


No. 19946, Sub 1. Cutler Magner Co., 


of Duluth, Minn. v. Chicago, Milwaukee | 


& St. Paul Railway et al. Seeks rea- 
sonable rate on lime from Duluth to 
Merrill, Wis., claims reparation of $300. 

No. 19964. James Tozzi, of New York 
City v. Erie Railroad et al. Asks Com- 
mission to determine reasonable rates 
for the transportation of grapes from 
various points in California to Kingston, 
N. Y. Claims reparation. 


Reimbursement Certified 
For Illinois Short Line 


. J 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on September 6 made public a certificate 
-to the Secretary of the Treasury, No. 
B-324, in Finance Docket No. 5264, that 
there is payable to the Fox & Illinois 
Union Railway $8,384.51 under section 
204 of the Transportation Act as reim- 
bursement for its deficit for that portion 
of the Federal control period after it had 
been relinquished by the Government. 


Minnesota Commission 
Party in Merger Dispute 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on September 7, issued an order author- 
izing the Railroad and Warehouse Com- 

ission of the State of Minnesota to 

tervene and be treated as a party to 
the proceedings on the application of the 
Great Northern Pacific Railway for 
authority to acquire control of the Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific and Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle Railways. 
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Western Trunk Lines Denied Greater Share in Division 
Of Joint Freight Rates on Traffic Destined to Southwest 
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peka & Santa Fe; Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, and Missouri Pacific in 1925 
had 1,335,704 ton-miles per mile of road, 
while the respondent Southwestern lines, 
including those ‘above named, had 1,065,- 
668, the former figure being about 25 
per cent greater than the latter. 

These data, however, do not represent 
the traffic density in either territory, but 
the density for the carriers 
those territories, regardless of whether 
or not their lines extend into other ter- 
ritories where the traffic density is gen- 
erally much lighter. 

We are concerned with traffic density 
mainly to determine the conditions in 
the two territories and not merely the 
conditions on all the lines of the car- 
riers serving the two territories. It 
therefore seems appropriate to examine 
the densities according to geographical 
boundaries, rather than according to in- 
dividual carriers. The following table 
shows the traffic density for each of 
the two territories based on data for 
the years 1922, 1923, and 1924 of all 
Class I carriers in the Western district 
which serve the two territories: 


Ton-miles 
per mile 
of line 
Western trunk line States:* 
Pe ee ere 1,163,494 
GES, S00 vec rsbecdeees 1,331,339 
TURE US ivectaeecdsks 1,258,399 
Total or average... 1,249,411 
Southwestern States: ‘ 
ROM aAE 60 VAC Keo 704,544 
TOES 06 cc6t seed esivcse 809,927 
APEE. i 0 G8C6iR Ge Cov ees 892,086 
Total or average..... 802,186 





* The figures include those for the St. 
Louis-Kansas City line of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, although geo- 
graphically the line is located in the 
Southwest as described for the purposes 
of this proceeding. 

As may be seen, traffic density was 
over 50 per cent greater in Western 
trunk line territory than in the South- 
west. 


Figures Said to Indicate 
Traffic Density in Southwest 


There are no definite figures available 
but indications are that traffic density 
in the Southwest has increased in much 
greater proportion during the past 30 
years than has that in western trunk 
line territory. The increase has been 
particularly marked in recent years. The 


Western Trunk Lines. 
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C. G. W. 
C. M. & St. Paul 
Illinois Central 

Wabash 
Southwestern Lines. 
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St. L. S. W. of Texas 

Texas & Pacific 
(*) Deficit. 
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—$—$———————————— oe —$ return, is rather substantial. 


total of average ton-miles per mile of 
line for all southwestern lines, respond- 
ent herein, including the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe and Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, in 1922 was 827,269, 
while that in 1925 was 1,065,663, an 
increase of 238,394. The total or aver- 
age for all western trunk line respond- 
ents, excluding the two carriers above 
mentioned, in 1922 was 1,243,622 and 
that in 1925 was 1,335,704, an increase 
of only 92,082. If the southwest con- 
tinues its greater ratio of increase for 
a few more years the traffic densities 
may become substantially equal. 

In considering the relative costs we 
should remember that the expenses of 
the western trunk lines in the Chicago 
and St. Louis districts are heavy and 
that they are incurred on a large pro- 
portion of the traffic moving from, to 
and through those districts; also that the 
average hauls of the western trunk lines 
are considerably shorter than those of 


the southwestern lines and _ perhaps 
justify greater earnings per ton-mile 
than if the hauls were substantially 


equal in both territories. On the other 
hand we should not forget that the 
southwestern lines incur heavy expenses 
in the St. Louis district and that as a 
whole, as distinguished from respondents 
only, they are terminal carriers with re- 
spect to practically all the traffic and 


; thus have the expenses incident to orig- 


inating and delivering it, while the west- 
ern trunk lines avoid this burden on a 
large proportion of the traffic. 


Net Freight Earnings 
Per Million Ton-Miles 


Deducting the average freight oper- 
ating expenses from the average freight 
revenus as above shown, we have the 
following net freight earnings per mil- 
lion ton-miles: 

All Class I Carriers (including Santa 
Fe and Rock Island in both groups): 
Western Trunk Lines, $2.755; South- 
western lines, $3.545. 

Excluding Santa Fe and Rock Island: 
Western trunk lines, $2.665; Southwest- 
ern lines, $3.560. 

Excluding carriers not respondents and 
including Santa Fe, Rock Island and 
Missouri Pacific in southwestern group 
only: Western trunk lines, $2.111; south- 
western lines, $3.121. 

Strictly western trunk lines. $1.954. 
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Freight Rates 


Commodity Tariff 
Not on Even Level 


Charges Declared Considerably 
Higher Comparatively in 
Southwestern Territory. 


Strictly southwestern lines, $3.822. 

The net railway operating income per 
mile of road for the seven years from 
1916 to 1925, inclusive, but exclusive of 
the period of Federal control, apear be- 
low: 

All Class I carriers, including Santa 
Fe and Rock Island in both groups: 














Western S’Western 

Lines Lines 
TGR vscsccceceas $3,466 $2,761 
TORT ccccese ccess ‘SORO 2,994 
TOEL : ccvecivesece 2,024 2,518 
LOBE sceccceccces 2,385 2,241 
1928. .cce beectes 2,702 2,554 
TORE weeks Wedsos 2,634 2,970 
BO s.cicecuvsvess 2,878 3,096 
Average ......005- 2,784 2,721 

Excluding Santa Fe and Rock Island 

from both groups: 
BORE sccvicccodes $3,329 $2,108 
EGET vbcccecgeces 2,869 2,705 
1921 wcccee veveus 1,450 1,943 
TUES. 620068 cose 2,180 1,881 
TOES 2c Caceves 2,495 2,189 
TGZE cccssccccoes 2,419 2,825 
BOAO Secwicsvsess 2,609 2,816 
AVETAZE 22 .ccceee 2,478 2,352 


Excepting carriers not respondents and 
including Santa Fe, Rock Island and 
Missouri Pacific in southwestern group 
only: 


$2,330 








i oe $2,120 

192ZB.wccccccccee 2,427 2,630 
TOES cccccvcveces 2,404 3,064 
AGED wv ctcecsceus 2,591 3,261 
AVOTERS .csciccics 2,386 2,841 


Strictly western trunk lines; average 
$1,486; Strictly southwestern lines, av- 
erage $3,199. 

If we select the carriers that would 
be most benefited and those that would 
be most injured by the readjustment 
sought, or in other words, those that 
perform most of the transportation, 
namely, the principal Chicago-St. Louis 
and Chicago-Kansas City lines, on the 
one hand, and the prominent south- 
western lines on the other, the disparity 
between the financial strength of the 
two groups, as judged by the rates of 


Rate of Return 


1922 1923 1924 1925 
1.05 3.59 2.86 2.87 
3.03 3.82 1.62 2.37 
4.52 4.29 4.80 4.60 
19 1.54 1.59 1.48 

1.90 2.81 2.57 2.27 
5.92 5.17 4.76 4.76 
1.77 3.84 3.85 4.84 

Rate of Return 

1922 1923 1924 1925 
4.61 5.17 4.63 5.16 
6.05 5.67 9.04 7.55 
4.30 4.44 5.28 4.33 
2.26 1.75 1.91 7.21 
2.87 4.98 5.63 4.52 
o me (*) 24 
ag bet 2.41 47 
2.88 2.60 2.85 3.49 
4.72 3.78 4.29 4.96 
1.63 1.56 5.03 3.28 
2.09 221 3.81 4.14 
3.99 4.72 5.05 5.23 
7.05 7.44 4.97 4.81 
¢*) c) 1.33 1.46 
2.73 3.84 4.15 4.11 
The table 


shows the date of return: 


Consideration of groups or averages, 
however, is often misleading. The reve- 
nue which a mileage prorate would 
transfer to the western trunk lines 
would go to the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, Illinois Central and Wabash 
perhaps as much as it would to the 
weaker lines, namely the Chicago & 
Alton, Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Chi- 
cago Great Western and Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul. This situation 
argues against a change in divisions for 
strengthening weak carriers only in ex- 
treme cases and only as a last resort. 


No such convincing showing has been 
made as would justify affirmative action 
on the part of this commission with re- 
spect to the divisions in the aggregate, 
but there is much reason to believe that 
a constructive revision of individual di- 
visions by the carriers interested would 
be warranted. 


Schedules Suspended 
Increasing Cement Rates 


By an order entered September 3 in 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
2974, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended frem September 8, 1927, 
until April 8, 1928, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules as published. in Supple- 
ment No. 7 to Agent J. H. Glenn’s tariff, 
I. C. C. No. A-603. 


The suspended schedules propose to 
increase the joint through rates on ce- 
ment, carloads, from Spocari, Ala.,. to 
destinations in Mississippi on the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern R, R., which would 
be higher than the actual combination 
rates based on Meridian, Miss., with the 
use of the so-called Jones combination 
rule. 


Extension of Line halal 
For Branch Line in Texas 


The St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
of Texas has filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a supplemental 
application in Finance Docket No. 3459, 
asking authority to extend for two years 
from July 1, 1927, the lease of the Steph- 
enville North & South Texas Railway. 

The lease was authorized by ihe Com- 
mission in a previous order. 
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Mergers 


New Freight Rate 
Proposed on Lumber | 
Is Based on Mileage 


Will Apply to Carload Ship- 
ments From Vessels at 
Providence and 
Poughkeepsie. 


A new scale of freight rates based 
on mileage is proposed by Henry B. 
Armes, Examiner of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The proposed scale 
will apply on lumber in carloads from 
Providence, R. I., and Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., to interstate destinations on the 
lines of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad system in Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and New York, which 
has been transported to Providence or 
Poughkeepsie by vessel. 

The new scale is proposed in a re- 
port on No. 19017, A. C, Dutton Lum- 
ber Corporation v. New York, New Ha- 
ven & Hartford Railroad Company et 
al., recommending a finding by the Com- 
mission that the present rates are un- 
reasonable, but not unduly prejudicial 
as compared with the rates from Ports- 
mouth, R. I., to the same destinations. 

The proposed scale ranges from seven 
cents per hundred pounds for distances 
from five to ten miles, to 17.5 cents for 
distances from 190 to 200 miles and the 
examiner recommends that the com- 
plainant be awarded reparation of the 
difference between the rates paid and 
those established for the future. 


Delay in Rate Case 
Opposed by Shippers 


Briefs Filed With I. C. C. Ask 
Revision Order Go Into 
Effect at Once. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
relief to complainants and other ship- 
pers of the State of Oklahoma.” 

The Oklahoma commisison joined in a 
brief signed by various chambers of 
commerce and other organizations in Ok- 
lahoma, urging the Commission to deny 
the postponement asked by the railroads. 

“It must be remembered that the in- 
justices complained of against Oklahoma 
and attempted to be righted by the re- 
port of the Commission herein,” the 
brief says, “have been of long standing. 
Aside from any private negotiations, the 
complaint in the original case, No. 
13535, was filed more than five years 
ago and the original hearing was held 
November 2, 1922. 

“The consolidated cases were argued 

June, 1925. The Comnisison spent 
months in working out the report and 
in publishing the rate requirements so 
as to avoid the delay which the carriers 
are asking for herein. 
- “Any delay in the effective date of 
the orders means not only confusion, but 
hardship to the commerce of the South- 
west.” 

The effective date of the order was 
December 5, and the railroads asked a 
postponement for 90 days. 

The Dallas Chamber of Commerce and 
other Texas organizations, in a brief 
oposing a postponement says in part: 

“We are not opposing carriers’ re- 
quest for additional time to publish tar- 
iffs, but it appears from the petition that 
the additional time is not desired or 
needed for that purpose alone; but what 
they are attempting to do is to obtain 
additional time for the purpose of work- 
ing out divisions with individual lines, 
for the purpose of working out a re- 
arrangement or cancellation of transit 
privileges, or for the purpose of cancel- 
lation and republication of a large num- 
ber of commodity rates which are not 
treated by the Commission in its opin- 
ion. 

“If such postponement is granted for 
these reasons it will mean that the rates 
herein ordered by the Commission will 
never become effective. It will neces- 
sarily mean the tariffs will have to be 
suspended in order to investigate the 
rates which are not covered by the Com- 
mission’s opinion, and therefore, another 
and more serious delay.” 

A similar request that the petition be 
denied was made by the Universal Ter- 
minal Warehouse, of Houston, Tex. The 
Memphis Freight Bureau filed a brief 
favoring the request for delay. 





Czechoslovakia Creates 
Ten-Year Highway Fund 


Czechoslovakia has created a high- 
way fund of $30,000,000 for construc- 
tion and maintenance during the next 10 
years, the Department of Commerce has 
just been advised by the Vice Consul at 
Prague, Frank P. S. Glassey. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The Czechoslovak National Assembly 
recently passed a law creating a highway 
fund of approximately $30,000,000 which 
will be used over a period of 10 years 
for the construction and maintenance 
of roads throughout the country. The 
statute has just been published. 

The law was enacted in connection 
with another statute providing for na- 
tional taxes on motor vehicles. The rev- 
enue thus collected will go into the high- 
way fund as will receipts from import 
duties on mineral oils and automobile 
tires. 


In order to provide for immediate 
liquid capital, the law authorizes all 
Governmental insurance companies to 
turn over their profits, up to a total 
sum of $60,000,000 to the highway fund 
at regular intervals during the next 10 
years. The loan thus made will be pay- 
able at 5% per cent interest, and is to be 
amortized in 69 semi-annual payments. 

The road fund is entrusted to the joint 
management of the Ministry of Public 
Works and the Ministry of Finance. In 
addition a road council will consider all 
highway construction programs submit- 
ted by the former Ministrv. 
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Lack of Funds Has 


Found byI.C. C. Not to Be Unreasoneable Not Delayed Buying 


Complaint Is Dismissed Inwolving Rate ore Freight Trarzsit 
fo Ports at Galveston, Texas. 





Demurrage rules and charges ap- 
plicable to shipments of cotton to Gal- 
veston, Tex, were ‘found not unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful ina decision 
made public by the Interstate COmmerce 
Commission on September 7 in No. 
17709, Merchants & Planters Compress 
& Warehouse Company v. Galveston, 
Houston & Henderson Railroad et al. 

Complainant contended that the de- 
murrage charges and rules applicable to 
shipments of cottom consigned to it were 
unreasonable and unduly preferential of 
competitors at New Orleans, La. The 
report of Division 4 of the Commission, 
dated August 18, is in part as follows: 

The Galveston Chamber of COmmerce 
is an intervener in behalf of complain- 
ants, and the New Orleans Joint Traffic 
Bureau intervened to protect the inter- 
ests of that city. 

A large amount of cotton moves from 
points in Texas and other States to Gal- 
veston for reshipmemt chiefly by water in 
export and coastwise trade, Little, if 
any cotton, is constamed there Some of 
this cotton moves om through export bill- 
ing or local billing xmarked for export or 
outbound coastwise movement and is 
carried by the rail lines directly to the 
docks, where it is twmloaded within reach 
of the ship’s tackle or stored in ware- 
houses on the piers to await the arrival 
of vessels. Formerly most of the cotton 
shipped from Galveston was handled in 
this manner after being concentrated and 
compressed at the point of origin im the 
interior, but at present from 85 to 90 per 
cent is shipped on domestic bills of lad- 
ing to warehouses, such as those oper- 
ated by complainants, for concentration 
and compression. 

Away From Water Front. 

Complainants’ ‘warehouses are SOme 
distance away fromm the water front, and 
the cotton which they handle for reship- 
ment by water must be drayed to the 
piers. The warehouses are served by 
railroad tracks where the cars containing 
inbound cotton are placed for unloading. 
In connection with the unloading com- 
plainants weigh the cotton, cut holes in 
the bales for the purpose of removing 
samples, and do certain other things as 
part of the process of concentration 
which admittedly retard the unloading of 
the cars, 

The movement of cotton to Galveston 
is seasonal and reaches its highest level 
in the months of October, November, and 
December, 50 per cent or more of the 
movement being im those months. At 
that season complainants’ facilities are 
severely taxed, and the consequent delay 
in unloading cars frequently results in 
heavy demurrage charges, Between INo- 
vember 1, 1923, amd April 23, 1926, the 
date of the hearing, thse charges 
against complainamts amounted to $58,- 
134, of which $26,984 is unpaid and the 
subject of a lawsuit. 

The demurrage charges and rules com- 
plained of are those provided by the wni- 
form demurrage Code, applicable om do- 
mestic traffic throughout the United 
States. These rules permit two days’s 
free time with charges of $2 per day for 
the first four days after free time and 
$5 per day thereafter. Complainants are 
all parties to average agreements. Ship- 
ments of cotton om through export bills 
of lading are giver 10 days’ free time at 
Galveston, Cottom moving on local bills 
of lading marked for export or coast wise 
movement are governed by demurrage 
rules published im @ special tariff, which 
allow the equivalent of five days? free 
time and provide @ penalty of $1 per day 
thereafter. Complainants are seeking in 
this proceeding to Ihave the more liberal 
rules governing ©xport and coast wise 
traffic made applicable to them. It should 
be noted, however, that they make no 
averment of undue prejudice based on 
the difference between the two sets of 
rules at Galveston. 

Erroneous Application. 

_Although complainants do not allege 
violations of section 6 of the interstate 
commerce act, om brief and argument 
they contend that the special rules were 
and are now applicable to their traffic and 
that the domestic rules have keen exron- 
eously applied. 

This contention is without merit. The 


special rules are applicable on cotton 
consigned locally, provided the consignee 
within 48 hours after its arrival gives 
notice that the traffic is intended for ex- 
port or coastwise movement or general 
Notice that all comnsignee’s traffic is so 
intended. .Since December 21, 1925, the 
rules have also been limited to cottem de- 
livered by rail to the piers) Complain- 
ants say that it is not possible for them 
to give this notice, but point out that 
the water shipmemts made by them are 
known to defendants through their in- 
spection bureau, -which gets this imfor- 
mation from the steamship offices for 
another purpose. This fact is not suf- 
ficient to constitute a compliance ‘with 
the special rules governing export and 
coastwise traffic, and there can be no 
doubt but that the domestic rules -were 
and are applicable to complainants”? ship- 
ments, 

_ Largely because sucha large propor- 
tion of the cottom which they handle is 
eventually reshipped from their -~ware- 
houses by water in export or coast-wise 
movement, complainants urge that the 
special rules showld be made applicable 
to their inbound shipments, if as a mat- 
ter of tariff imterpretation they are 
found not to be so applicable at the 
present time. During the period covered 


by the complaint this proportion 
amounted to about 87.7 per cent. The 
all-rail shipments were 86 per cent, 


while 33 per cemt was taken by local 
dealers and the ultimate disposition is 
not known. The cotton which was not 
reshipped by water, however, amounted 
to 145,335 bales, a substantial wolume 
even though it is relatively small im com- 
parison with the ‘water movement. 
Complainants testify that it is izmpos- 
sible, without imecurring substantial de- 
mutrage charges, to unload cottom con- 
signed to them during the season of 


‘ 


heaviest movemment, although they make 
every effort to release railroad  equip- 
ment promptly and have expended con- 
siderable sums of money in improving 
and enlarging their facilities. They 
show that serwices of the kind rendered 
by them are essential to the proper mar- 
keting of cotton, and that some of these 
were at one time performed on the piers. 
If additional free time should be ac- 
corded, they say there would be no 
greater detention of cars than there is at 
present because the prompt ware housing 
of cotton is GesSirable for other 2xeasons 
than the avoidance of demurrage 
charges. 
Concerns Located Inland. 

Defendants point out that, although 
complainants Operate at a port, they are 
essentially in mo different situation than 
similar concerns at inland points, such 
as Dallas, Tex., and Memphis, Tenn, 
where the uniform demurrage rules ap- 
ply. They also, show that those rxales ap- 
ply on like shipments to Houston, Tex, a 
near-by competing port, and to all other 
compresseS Arid warehouses in Galves- 
ton, many of which have locations back 
from the water front. It also appears 
from defendamts’ evidence that during 
the period from September to February 
in the preceding four years compara- 
tively few Galveston warehouse com- 
panies, other than complainamts, de- 
tained equipment in excess of an average 





of two days, and that the average de- 
tention of all, including complaimants, in 
each of the four seasons was less than 
two days, except in 1924-25, wehen an 
extraordinarily large movement occurred 
in an unusually short space of time. 
Even in that season the average was 
| less than two days, excluding the figures 
for the principal complainant znd one 
other concerm performing the same char- 
acter of services which is not a party to 
the complaint. Complainants criticize 
these comparisons on the ground that 
their mode of operation differs in some 
respects from that of their com petitors. 





The allegation of undue preference 
and prejudice rests upon the premise 
that longer free time and lower demur- 
rage charges Are ‘accorded at New Or- 
leans than at Galveston on traffic of the 
character which is involved in the com- 





plain. This premise is based solely on 
complainants” interpretation of @ certain 
tariff in force at New Orleans, and no 
evidence was Offered by them as to the 
manner of its application. Witnesses for 
the New Orleans intervener and for de- 
fendants testify that this tarifF applies 
to cotton hamdled under certaim condi- 
tions which do not obtain at Galveston 
and that the uniform code is applicable 
at New Orleans on traffic such as that 
here under consideration. None of the 
carriers participating in the INew Or- 
leans tariff are defendants in this pro- 
ceeding, and therefore no finding of un- 
due prejudice could be made on this 
record. 


Heavy Demurrage Charges. 

The record indicates that the heavy de- 
murrage Charge assessed agaimst com- 
plainants im the past have been occa- 
sioned by a2 wolume of business, perhaps 
abnormal, which was in excess of the 








capacity of their facilities, and that they 
may have been due in part to individual 
operating difficulties. The latter possi- 
bility is suggested by the fact that in 
1925-26 the principal complaimant paid 
41 per cent of the total demurrage 
charges assessed against Galveston 
warehouse concerns, although it handled 
but 18 per cent of the total murmber of 
carloads of cotton. We have heretofore 
declined to Order modifications of the 
uniform demurrage rules solely because 
of the desire of certain shippers and 
consignees to obtain such free time as 
they deem miecessary to meet the ex- 
igencies and demands of their respective 
businesses, zand have held that the ex- 
istence of wtamique or exceptiomal trans- 
portation comditions in certain localities 
furnishes no ground for exceptions to 
the uniform code in favor of Such local- } 
ities, unless it be made to appear clearly 
that unlawful discriminatiom — would 
otherwise result. Michigan Mfre. Asso. 
vy. P.M. R. R. Co, 311.0. C. 329. That 
principle seems applicable here- 

We find that the demurrage rules and 
charges provided therein are mot unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful, and an 
order will be entered dismissing the 
complaint. 








Railroad Valuation Hearing 
Postpomed to Septema ber 20 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on September 7 announced a yostpone- 
ment from September 8 to September 20 
of the hearing on the tentative valua- 
tion of the property of the Missouri, 
Kansas & ‘Texas Railway and  subsidia- 
ries. Valuation Docket Nos. 828814 and 
159, before FEXxaminer Kephart at Wash- 
ington. 


Philadel phia Reserve Bank 
Reduces Rediscounnt Raie 








Announcement was made September 
1 by the Federal Reserve Board that it 
had approved a reduction of ‘the redis- 
count rate by the Philadelphia Federal 
Reserve Bank from 4 to 3% _ per cent, 
effective September 8, 

This action follows similar 2-eductions 
by nine other reserve banks. Only the 
banks at San Francisco and Minneap- 
olis now maintain the 4 per cent rate 
which has been in effect several years. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

The Federal Reserve Board announces 
that it has approved an application of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia for permission to establish a 
rediscount wate of 8% per cent on all 
classes of paper of all maturities effec- 
tive Septemnaber 8, 1927, 


Of Cape Cod Canal 


Senator Walsh Says Failure 
to Provide Money of No 
Effect Since Titles Still 
Being Examined. 








Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Mass., 
stated orally on September 7 that the 
failure of Congress to provide funds 
for the purchase of the Cape Cod canal, 
connecting Buzzards Bay and Cape Cod 
Bay, Mass., has not had any material 
effect on the situation, as the Federal 
Government is still engaged in the clear- 
ing up of the title to the property in- 
volved im the purchase. An appropria- 
tion item for this purpose was included 
in the second deficiency bill which failed 
of passage in the last session of Con- 
gress. 

The Government, having already au- 
thorized the purchase, he said, the Con- 
gress must necessarily follow with the 
appropriation for the amount included 
inthe contract. With the protracted title 
examinations, it was stated, the effect 
of the delay in the appropriation has 
been negligible. The appropriation of 
funds, Senator Walsh said, is merely 
a matter of detail. Final acquisition 
of the canal by the Government, he 
explained, is no longer a problem before 
Congress. 


In accordance with the authority of 
section 2 of the Rivers and Harbors Act, 
approved January 21, 1927, and under 
the comtract authorized thereby, the 
House Committee on, Appropriations at 
the last session of Congress recom- 
mended “the appropriation of $5,500,000 
for the purchase of the canal and other 
property pertaining to it. It provided 
for the appropriation in the second de- 
ficiency appropriation bill, which the 
Senate did not pass, 

The question of constructing a canal 
betweem Cape Cod Bay and Buzzards 
Bay, Senator Walsh recalled, has been 
considered at various times since the 
early history of the Plymniouth colony 
but effective operations toward this end 
were not undertaken until the issue of 
a charter to the Boston, Cape Cod & 
New York Canal Company by the Com- 
monwealth of Masaschusetts on June 1, 
1899. 

The canal, Mr. Walsh said, has been 
in partial or full operation commercially 
since 1914 and on January 25, 1918, the 
Waterways and Public Lands Commis- 
sion of the State of Massachusetts de- 
clared it completed in substantial accord 
with the provisions of the charter. 

The canal is eight miles long “between 
shore lines” (not including the ap- 
proaches), according to the survey of 
War Department engineers, and extends 
4% miles into Buzzards Bay and one- 
half mile into Barnstable or Cape Cod 
Bay, with a saving of 70 miles in dis- 
tance from New York to Boston by the 
canal route. 

The -walue of the canal for military 
and nawal purposes, according to a re- 
port of the Board of Engineers for Riv- 
ers and Harbors, when the purchase of 
the camal was being urged on Con- 
gress-almost 10 years ago, was set forth 
as follows: 

“The canal would doubtless have some 
military value as a transportation route 
for moving supplies. Its value as affect- 
ing strictly military land operations is 
deemed of comparatively slight impor- 
tance. Under certain rather improbable 
contingencies the canal would have some 
value as a military obstacle but this 
would mot add very materially to its 
value as determined for commercial pur- 
poses. Its principal military importance 
would result from its value for naval op- 
erations.” 

The General Board of the Navy 12 
years ago reported that “the military 
use of the Cape Cod Canal by the Navy 
consists of taking advantage in time of 
war of this shorter route and, when an 
equal or superior hostile force is present 
ina strategic sense, of a safer route for: 
(a) the strategic concentration of our 
naval forces either to the northward or 
southward of Cape Cod; and (b) ren- 
dering more available the naval facili- 
ties amd resources of the New England 
coast.”” 

“The cutting of the narrow isthmus 
betweem Cape Cod Bay and Buzzards 
Bay,’’ according to documents on file in 
the House archives at the Capitol, in- 
cluding House Document No. 1768, 65th 
Congress, 3rd session, ‘‘was not thought 
of as a military necessity until 1776, 
when George Washington ordered his en- 
gineer, Thomas Machin, to make a sur- 
vey of the route which would “give 
greater security to navigation and 
against the enemy.” 








Mimnutesaway from the 
markets of the world 


Every minute during banking 
hours, The Equitable sends or 
receivesacable to transfer 
mmoney, buy or sell foreign ex- 
change, finance import or export 
shipments, or gather trade and 
credit information from all quar- 
ters of the globe. 


“Through its special cable service, 

“The Equitable enables you to be 

but minutes away from the mar- 

kets of the world. 

Write to our foreign department 
for particwlars 
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Business Declines 


In Twelfth Federal 
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Commercial Loans 


Investments ard Loans ort Securities Declined 
In August inNew York Reserve District 


Increase in Commercial Loans More Than Offset, _ 
R eserve District Monthly Report of Money Market. 


July Operations on West 
Coast Less Active During 
July ‘Than Same Month 

In 1926. 


Business generally was less active in 
July in the Twelfth Federal Reserve 


District, according to a sum»mary of 
conditions in the District made public 
by the Federal Reserve Bamk of San 
Francisco. 

The full text of the bank’s summary 
follows: 

In ‘the Twelfth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, industry generally was less active 
during July, 1927, than during July, 
1926, but the volume of distribution 
$nd trade, although declining more than 
seasonally during the month, was main- 
tained at approximately the levels of a 
year ago. Volume of employment and 
payroll disbursements were smaller than 
a year ago. 

Demand for credit, while greater 
than in 1926, has not shown the expan- 
sion during recent weeks which usually 
occurs at this season of the year. The 
agricultural season is later than last 
year but harvesting has been proceed- 
ing under favorable conditions, and sat- 
isfactory yields of most of the district’s 
chief crops are generally predicted. 


flour milling throughout the district, in 
lumbering in the Pacific Northwest, and 
in the food products industries in (ali- 
fornia contributed largely to the decline 
of industrial activity in the district. 
Sales both at wholesale and &t rq@ail 
declined by more than the usual sea- 
sonal amount. during July, 1927, and 
were smaller in value than @aring July, 
1926. If allowance be made for one 
less business day in Juiy, 1927, than in 


July, 1926, and for relative price levels : 


during the two months, the daily aver 
age sales figeures were larger qduring the 
later than during the earlier month, 
however. 


Total freight carloadings were slight- 


ly larger in July, 1927, thar in suly, : 


1926. 


Treasurry’s Stock of Mioney | Commercial loans... 


$8,522,320,663, Sept. 1) demand eeposits .... +206 


Figures made public September 7 by 
the Department of the Treasury give the 
nation’s stock of money on September 
1 as $8,5622,320,663, 

The total stock of money a month 
previously was $8,584,541,573. It was 
$8,417,873,396 on September 1, 1926. 


Curtailed operations in building and | previous. 


The increase in commercial loans in 
the Second Federal Reserve district 
(New York) in August was more than 
offset by the reduction in loans on se- 


curities and in investments, says a re- 
view of the money market made public 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The demand for currency continued 
small in August; the amount in circu- 
lation showed some increase from the 
low level reached near the end of July, 
but remained more than  $100,000,000 
lower than a year ago. There were evi- 
dences, however, of the beginning of the 
fall expansion in credit requirements. 

Commercial loans of reporting mem- 
ber banks in this district showed a net 
increase of about $30,000,000 in the four 
weeks ended August 24, and an increase 
of similar amount occurred in other dis- 
tricts, so that the total increase in com- 
mercial loans of all reporting member 
banks throughout the country was over 
$60,000,000. 


Commercial Loans 
Offset by Reductions 


In the New York district the increase 
in commercial loans was more than off- 
set by reductions in loans on securities 
and in investments, so that the total 
amount .of bank credit outstanding on 
August 24 was smaller than a month 
In other districts, however, 
there was a moderate increase in se- 
curity loans, which, with the increase in 
commercial loans, was only partly off- 
set by a reduction in investments; so 
that the total amount of credit outstand- 
ing imcreased somewhat. 

Changes in millions of dollars: 

July 27, 1927, to 
August 24, 1927 
Second Other 
District Districts 
Loans on stocks and 

bonds Viveese—— SS 
Commercial loans sais 
Investments 
Demand deposits ....—123 +87 
Mme 4eposits........+15 +32 

Aug. 25, 1926, to 
August 24, 1927 


+44 
-+31 +31 
—33 


Loans on stocks and 
bonds ..... sae Fi 
- +254 
+ 37 


+255 
— 95 
+254 
+128 
Time ceposits........+167 +889 
The greater part of the change in se- 
curity leans of reporting banks was ac- 
counted for by changes in the volume of 
loans to brokers and dealers in securities, 
placed by Néw York City banks. The 
total of these loans increased nearly 50 


Investments 


August 10 and reached a new high level, 
but in the subsequent two weeks de- 
clined 22 millions. 

Loans placed by New York banks for 
their own account were reduced $47,000,- 
OOO during the four-week period, but 
loans placed for correspondent banks and 
others increased $74,000,000. 


There was evidence of some flow of 
funds from New York to other districts 
and abroad in August, but the loss to the 
New York money market was made up 
by the sale of bills and securities to the 
Reserve Bank. Required reserves of 
banks in this district were reduced some- 
what, accompanying the reduction in de- 
posits shown above, but required re- 
serves of reporting member banks in 
other districts appear to have increased 
slightly during the month. 


Louer Level of Rates 
Increase Bill Supply 


The lower level of rates established 
late in July brought a larger supply of 
bills into the market during August. 
Investment demand became less active at 
these rates, due partly to a decrease in 
foreign orders, and dealers’ holdings of 
bills increased to the largest volume for 
any Summer since 1921. 


Later in the month, local bank demand 
for short bills developed and the offering 
rate on 30-day bills was reduced to 3 
per cent. Ninety-days bills were offered 
throughout the period at 3% per cent. 


The’ volume of bankers acceptances 
outstanding during recent months has 
been larger than in the corresponding 
period of 1926 and 1925, as the accom 
panying diagram shows. Outstandings 
have fluctuated from about $550,000,000 
to over $800,000,000 in recent years, 
chiefly as the result of the seasonal 
movement of exports and imports. The 
large amount of: acceptances outstanding 
during the first half of this year doubt- 
less reflects largely exports of cotton, 
which reached unusually large propor- 
tions. 


Imports of Gold 
Exceed Exports 


Commercial paper rates continued to 
ease gradually, and following the reduc- 
tion in the Reserve Bank’s discount rate, 
reached a prevailing level of 4 per cent 
for prime names. The market for paper 
among interior institutions was good, 
and there was also a more active de- 
mand from some New York City banks, 
but available supplies remained limited. 
Occasional sales of very choice names 
of moderate mateurity were made in the 
Middle West at 334 per cent. 

The flow of gold in and out of the 


million dollars in the two weeks ended country during August was of even 


Electrified fr 66O Miles- 
Over For Montace Ranges 


This vast system serves 


the NORTHWEST 


THE development of the Northwest 


SHORTEST AND 
MOST MODERN ROUTE 


PACIFIC AND. THE ORIENT 


has depended almost entirely upon 


TO THE 


the railroads, over which a cease- 
less torrent of people and raw 
materials and manufactured com- 
modities pour. 


They are the high- 


ways of this enormous region. 
The picture map gives only a 





Currency 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
September 3. 
(Made Public September 7, 1927.) 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts......-- 
Internal-Revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous inte r- 
nal revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts. .. 


$1,989,102.41 
464,518.16 


2,435,463.66 
541,256.19 


5,430,340.42 
95,300.00 
72,583,944.01 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public-debt receipts 
Balance previous day... 


Total ooo ccssrseseeocs 78,059,584.43 
Expenditures. 


General expenditures.... 

Interest on public debt. . 

Refunds of receipts... - 

Panama Canal 

Operations in — ac- 
counts oe 

Adjusted service “certifi- 
cate fund 

Civil service retirement 
TONE cee so ceerteeeee 

Investment of trust 
FORGO 0.6 9 s:0,5.0.000.008600 


$4,288,964.31 
128,833.41 
326,716.33 
5,681.32 


32,428.16 
463,639.85 
62,164.47 


54,948.31 
Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 
Other public-debt expen- 
ditures ...... ‘ 
Balance today 


4,371,240.14 


1,066,245.30 
72,622,098.99 


TOUR 6 5.6 icv vacsaee ces 78,059,584.43 


The accumuiative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the month 
and for the year, are published each 
Monday. 


smaller proportions than in the previous 
month, but again resulted in some ex- 
cess of imports. Reports of the move- 
ments through the port of New York 
during the first 29 days of August 
showed imports of $6,000,000. 

The principal imports were an. addi- 
tional $2,400,000 from The Netherlands, 
continuing a movement which began in 
May, and $3,100,000 from Chile to fur- 
ther augment the reserves of the Central 
Bank of Chile maintained in this country. 
Exports totaled $900,000, of which about 
half was shipped to Mexico. 

Complete July figures for the United 
States show a net import of $8,900,000, 


the result of imports of $10,700,000 and 
of exports of $1,800,000. The imports in- 
cluded chiefly $4,800,000 from Canada 
and $4,500,000 from The Netherlands, 
while exports were principally to Mexico 
and the Far East. 


These figures raised the net gold im- 
port balance for the first seven months 
of the year to $140,000,000, and on the 
basis of preliminary reports for August, 
the net inflow since the first of the year 


has been further increased to approxi- j 


mately $145,000,000. 


sketchy idea of the vast extent of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway which has taken so active 
apart in this great development. A 
pioneer in the Northwest, its track- 
age today is over 11,000 miles, 
forming a network that serves the 
regions from Chicago to Kansas 
City, Omaha and Sioux City; 

Upper Michigan 
Peninsula, Minneapolis-St. Paul; 


Milwaukee, 


YEARL 
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Gold Shipments 


Minority 


Stockholders Contend Merger Plan 


Of Chesapeake & Ohio Involves Speculation 


Brief Sets Out Arguments Opposing Application for 
Stock Control of Pere M arquette and Erie Railways. 


The plan of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway for obtaining stock control of 
the Erie and Pere Marquette Railways, 
for which it has asked the authority of 


the Interstate Commerce Commission, is 
characterized in the brief just filed by 
opposing minority stockholders of the 
C. & 0., as “fa financial speculation pri- 
marily designed to preserve and extend 
the present stock control of O. P. 
and M. J. Van Sweringen over the 
Chesapeake to the Erie and Pere Mar- 
quette without direct cost to them. 

“The brief also calls the plan ‘unsound 
as a transportation proposal’ and asks 
that the application of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, in Finance Docket No. 6114, be 
dismissed by the Commission. 

A summary of the brief was published 
in the issue of September 7. In addition 
the brief said that if the application is 
granted “there will thus be brought to- 
gether four interstate carriers (includ- 
ing the Hocking Valley Railroad), the 
prinmipal three of which, the Chesa- 
peake, Erie and Pere Marquette, are 
separately grouped in the Commission’s 
tentative plan for the purpose of form- 
ing the main stems, or substantially the 
principal carrier, Of the three of the 
consolidated systems tentatively grouped 
in the Commission’s plan, Erie is made 
the main stem of system No. 4, Pere 
Marquette the main stem of system No. 


6, and the Chesapeake (with the Hock- ! 


ing) is grouped with the Virginian as 
system No. 8. 


Contend Consolidation Plans 
Would Affect Systems Outlined 


“If the Commission’s tentative plan of 
consolidation is finally approved as to 
any one of these three systems, it is 
manifest that the intermediate control 
now sought will have to be terminated, 
and the system now proposed to be 
created, taken apart. The circumstances 
which induced the Commission to so 
classify the three principal companies af- 
fected by the pending application, as to 
place them in ‘separate consolidation 
systems, are fully known to the Com- 
mission. 

“We are immediately concerned with 
those considerations which justified it in 
determining that the Chesapeake should 
not be made a part of any trunk line 
system, but, because of its relation to the 
coal-producing areas of Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Kentucky, should be kept 
separate for independent operation, to 
the end that this basic commodity may 
move freely to all of its railroad con- 
nections and the public generally. 


Recognize That Grouping 
May Have to Be Changed 


“Intervenors fully recognize that the 


Commission’s tentative grouping of the 


roads of the world. 


| nied are summarized as 


| control of the Chesapeake, 








railroads for the purpose of consolidat- 
ing them into a limited number of sys- 
tems is, and should be, subject to change 
and revision where economic or trans- 
portation conditions present the necessity 
therefor, but it is submitted that noth- 
ing’ has been shown in support of the 
pending application to justify departure 
from the Commission’s views as to how 
the Chesapeake, as one of the coal-car- 
rying Pocahontas Grotp, should be dealt 
with in its relation with other trunk 
lines.” 


Other arguments advanced in the brief 
as to why the application should be de- 
follows: 

“The manner in which O. P. and M. J. 
Van Sweringen and their financial as- 
sociates have acquired and exercised con- 
trol of the transportation systenis now 
operated by them renders the enlarge- 
ment of their power through the present 
proposal contrary to the public interest. 

“The prices at which the Chesapeake 
has acquired certain shares, and through 
the proposed exercise of an option from 
O. P. Van Sweringen seeks authority to 
acquire additional shares of Erie stock, 
are excessive and are not justified by 
any present or probable future value of 
Erie. 


Claim Majority Stockholders 


Would Reap Indirect Profits 

“The prices at which the Chesapeake 
proposes to acquire 391,239 Erie shares 
and 36,500 Pere Marquette shares, now 
under option from O. P. Van Sweringen, 
will yield large personal profits to him 
and his associates, which, because of his 
relationship as chairman of the board of 
directors and majority stocikhoider in 
should not be 
realized by him. 

“The prices at which the Chesapeake 
proposes to acquire 174,900 shares of 
Pere Marquette common from the Nickel 
Plate Railroad will also yield large indi- 
rect profits to O. P. Van Sweringen and 
his financial associates, which, because of 
his relationship as chairman of the 
board of directors and major stockholder 
in control of the Chesapeake, should not 
be realized by him. 

“The proposed issue of 595,024 addi- 
tional shares of common stock of the 
Chesapeake of the aggregate par value 
of $59,502,400 is for the sole purpose of 
obtaining funds for the ‘acquisition of 
stock control of Erie and Pere Marquette, 
which the Commission should not author- 
ize for the reaosn that such acquisition is 
not in the public interest and is not pro- 
posed on terms which are just and rea- 
sonable. 

“The present ownership of Erie’s coal 
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| Foreign Exchange } | 


[By Telegraph.] 


New York, September 7.—The Federal 
Reserve Bank of Nev York, today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

September 7, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) ax 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) . 
England (pound rape 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma).. 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona).. 
Switzerland (‘ranc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Asia: 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 


-14068 
1392 
007232 
-029626 
-2676 
4.8606 
025188 
0392 
.2378 
013206 
.4007 
-1746 
.0544 
-2635 
1116 
.0491 
.006145 
-1688 
-2685 
1928 
-017604 


-6300 
6163 
6073 
6363 
-4831 
-4341 
4294 
-4260 
3630 
-4716 
5613 


(Chefoo tael) 

(Hanko. _tael) 
(Shanghai _ tael) 
(Tientsin tael) sive 
(Hong Kong dollar). 
(Mexican dollar). ry 
(Tientsin or Peiyang dol. y: 
(Yuan dollar) 

India Por 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
North America: 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso 

Revtedadinnd (dollar) 


South America: 
Argentina (peso) (gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 


000097 
999594 
477333 
-997750 


971 
1185 
1205 


| Uruguay (peso) 


Per Capita Circulation 


| Of Nation’s Money Increas % 


The per capita circulation of Untted 
States money was 1 cent per person 
greater on September 1 than on August 
1, according to figures just made public 
by the Department of the Treasury, 
which give the per capita circulation as 
$40.54 at the beginning of the current 
month. On September 1 last. year the 
per capita circulation was $42.02. The 
circulation this month was averaged on 


an estimated population of 117,180,000, 
compared with 115,759,000 on September 
1, 1926. 


peake of securities for the purpose of 


properties by that company is in contra- | acquiring stock control. of Erie and in 


vention of the commodities clause of the 


Hepburn Act and the issue by the Chesa- 


WISCONSIN 


and to Spokane, Seattle, Portland, 
‘Tacoma and the Olympic Peninsula. 

Always progressive with the true 
spirit of the Northwest; always in 
advance of immediate needs of the 
regions it serves, with electrification, 
roller bearing equipment, fast and 
sure passenger and freight service, 
The Milwaukee Road is today an 
outstanding leader among the rail- 


directly of such coal properties would br 
in equal contravention of that law.” 


The recognized route be- 
tween Chicago, Milwaukee 
and Twin Cities, 
City, Omaha, Des Moines, 
Sioux City, Butte, Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma 


Kansas 





Dutch East Indies 
Invite Expansion 


Of American Trade 


Purchasing Power of Natives 
Under Prosperity Expands 
Market for Products of- 
United States. 


The Netherlands East Indies, source 
of large supplies of raw materials for 
the United States, is now offering a re- 
ciprocal market for American exports 
in larger quantities, according to a re- 
view of trade opportunities prepared by 
M. A. Pugh, of the division of regional 
information, and just made public by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Opportunities for American goods in 
this market, Mr. Pugh’s report points 
out, are increasing proportionately with 
the advancing purchasing power of the 
natives. This ability to pay is high, it 
is shown, because of prosperity in the 
islands due to large exports of rubber 
and tin. 

Department of Commerce records show 
that imports from the isladns into the 
United States increased greatly in 1926, 
reaching a new high record of $120,- 
000,000. These imports include rubber, 
kapok, tin, tea, and goatskins. At the 


same time the islands took shipments | 


from the United States valued at $27,- 
600,000 in automobiles, machinery, iron 
and steel and canned fish. 


Trade Expansion Offers. 


American products in greater quantity 
can be sold in this market, in the opin- 
ion of Mr. Pugh. Automobiles and fer- 
tilizers are the principal American prod- 
ucts now sold there, he states, but many 
articles in the luxury line might be sold. 

Reports from the Trade Commissioner 
at Batavia, Donald Renshaw, are drawn 
upon for the review. The full text fol- 
lows: 


The rise of the Netherlands East In- | 


dies to its present position of commercial 
importance presents many phases of in- 
terest to the American manufacturer. 
Richly endowed climatically and geologi- 
cally, the islands have become a promi- 
nent source of raw materials, essential to 
the industrial development of western 
nations. 


Exigencies of the World War brought | 


about a remarkable development of the 
country’s natural resources and it now 
supplies such important products as rub- 
ber. tin, petroleum, sugar, fibers, tobacco 
and copra, to the leading markets of the 
world. With the economic expansion of 
the country and the growing demands of 
its 50,000,000 inhabitants, attention has 
been forcibly attracted to the potential 
market for manufactured articles which 
is steadily developing. 

In 1925, the last year for which com- 
plete returns are available, $347,000,000 
worth of foreign mex¢handise was sold in 
Netherlands Inlia, and domestic produce 
valued at $729,000,000 was exported. 
Compared with 1913, the foreign trade 
of 1925 showed an advance of 75 per 
cent in imports and of 165 per cent in 
exports. 

Trade Outlook Encouraging. 

Although present commercial activity 
is not as pronounced as in 1925, when 
rubber prices reached their peak and the 
general prosperity of the population as a 
whole was at its height, in the opinion of 
those best able to observe, the present 
situation satisfactory and exremely 
promising as to opportunities for trade 
deevlopment. The economic position of 
the Netherlands East Indies is thor- 
oughly sound. 


Rubber prices are still sufficiently 
high to insure the planter a profitable 
margin. Java’s sugar crop is excellent 
and the native rice crop is unusually 
large. 

Perhaps the most striking features | 
of the present commercial outlook are 
the potentialities of the enhanced native 
buying power and the rapid economic | 
development f the Outer Possessions. 

With 49,000,000 of the 50,000,000 in- | 


is 








habitants classed as natives, the fulcrum 
of future commercial development in 
Netherlands India is the native element. 
Practically all but 14,000,000 of the na- | 
tives live in Java which, with a density | 
of population of 720 per square mile, is | 
one of the most highly cultivated areas 
in the world. 


Higher Living Standards. 

In the Outer Possessions native ini- 
tiative has been more pronounced than 
in Java, especially in recent years. With 
increasingly _-eater participation in the 
cultivation and preparat’-n of produce 
for export, chiefly rubber, copra, and | 
tea, many natives have acquired com- | 
plete economic independence, which has 
brought with it the natural desire for 
increased possessions. 

The general response to the new 
standard of living has amply demon- 
strated that a large potential market 
for western manufactures exists in the 

_ Netherlands East Indies. 
, There is naturally considerable specu- 
lation as to the actual buying ability of 
the Netherlands East Indian native, and 
no definite figure indicating his purchas- 
ing power can be estimated. In the opin- 
ion of the American Trade Commissioner 
now at Batavia, however, at least so far 


| ing. 





as the Netherlands East Indies is con- 
cerned, the proverbial poverty of the na- 
tive of Oriental countries is greatly ex- 
aggerated. 

Trade Commissioner Renshaw is con- 
vinced thaf the potential market for ar- 
ticles of native consumption in Java, as 
well as in the Outer Possessions, where 
the native possesses individually greater 
means, is probably very much greater 
than would appear upon only casual con- 
sideration. 

Natives Purchasing Luxuries. 

It has been amply demonstrated that 
the native is capable of paying for what 
he really wants. Interesting comment in 
this connection has been furnished the 
‘Trade Commissioner by some American 
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| companies represented in aiiin Sas Weiaiak ¢-enslgslaad Nakai who have 
| profited by their study and understanding 


of the native situation. 


A certain American specialty, for in- 
stance, is retailed in the islands at 180 


| florins ($75), which is equivalent to the 
| average native earnings for 


from six 
months to a year. The product, therefore, 
cannot be classed as a necessity. In of- 
fering it to the natives, however, on a 
basis of monthly payments, there has 
been little difficulty in pursuading them 
to buy. 


In connection with the introduction of 
installment buying, further comment of 
Mr. Renshaw’s concerning the prevalence 
of honesty’among the natives is interest- 
In a specific instance in 1926, an 
American company carried 35,000 ac- 
counts, representing installment business, 
on its books. At the close of the year, 


| the company had only 14 losses to report. 


Perhaps the most:striking example of | 


| the natives’ ability and determination to 


buy is evidenced in the widely increased 
use of automobiles. In a large per- 
centage of instances, the money earned 
from rubber culture was immediately 
converted into a passenger car for the 
planter and his family. 


In 1926, an average of 530 automobiles 
per month were imported into Java and 
of 320 per month into the Outer Posses- 
sions. Considering the limited European 
population, the general use of cars by the 
natives is evident. 


Opportunity for Small Wares. 


Although undoubtedly capable of con- 
siderable expansion, the market for 
western manufactures of large initial 
outlay or high prices among the natives 
is, of course, comparatively limited, and 
the greatest future in the development of 
native trade will be through the medium 
of low-priced goods. In the aggregate, 
however, a large volume of trade is read- 
ily acquired through a general appeal to 
the masses, and_with his gradually in- 
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creasing interest in foreign manufac- 
tures, a great variety of articles are at- 
tracting the native’s attention. 

A list of products designed for the 
bazaar trade would include such items as 
flashlights, tinned fruits, fish and bis- 
cuits, cheap jewelry, watches, cooking 


utensils, earthenware, glassware, hard- 
ware and related articles, o1l lamps and 
lanterns, low-priced soaps and toilet ar- 
ticles, musical instruments, such as cheap 
phonographs, bicycles, suit cases, trunks, 
and numerous miscellaneous novelties. 


Trade With United States. 


American manufactures appear in all 
of the 20 leading classifications of im- 
ports into the Netherlands East Indies, 
with the exception of rice, which comes 
entirdly from the Far East, and matches, 
which are imported from Sweden. 

Automobiles, fertilizers, iron and 
steel, petroleum products, and machin- 
ery are the principal American prod- 
ucts sold in the islands, accounting for 
nearly 70 per cent of the value of im- 
ports from the United States in 1925. 
With the rest of the trade area of south- 

eastern Asia, Netherlands India has be- 
come one of the principal American au- 
tomobile markets and American fertil- 
izers have gained a strong position in 
the trade. 


In most instances, however, the United 
States is preceded by three or four other 
countries in the import markets. Ameri- 
can specialties, in which there. is little 
competition, will undoubtedly retain a 
secure position in the trade, but a large 
variety of American products of a mis- 
cellaneous nature have been introduced 
in the market. 

Although competition in such lines is 
much keener, it is to the extension of 
these markets that American manufac- 
turers must look for the greatest devel- 


opment of trade with the Netherlands 
East Indies. 
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E xports of Metal Working Machinery 
From This Country Declined During. 1926 


Shipments for First Half 1927 Indicate Current Year 
May Exceed Unusually Large Volume in 1925 


Metal working machinery exported from { 
the United States in 1926 amounted to 
$18,868,000, a decline of more than $3,- 
000,000 from the unusually large ship- 
ments of 1925, the Industrial Machinery 


Division, Department of Commerce, 
stated on September 7. 


The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

United States exports of metal work- 
ing machinery amounted to $18,868,000 
in 1926, and although representing a 
decline of more than $3,000,000 from the 
large volume of 1925, were nevertheless 
considerably greater than for any other 
year since the trade expansion of 1921. 
Shipments for the first half ef 1927, 
which are not yet available by countries 
of destination, totaled $11,049,000, and 
suggest that the current year may even 
exceed 1925. 

Europe Takes 50 Per Cent. 

Since;1923, Europe has been taking 50 
per cent or more of our total foreign 
shipments of metal-working machinery. 
During 1926, the proportion was 51.4 
per cent—slightly more than in 1924 but 
considerably less than in 1925, when the 
proportion stood at 62 per cent. Europe’s 
total purchases in 1926, namely, $9,694,- 
000, were nearly 30 per cent below 1925, 
but exceeded any other year since 1920. 

A comparison with 1913 shows a con- 
siderable decrease in the volume of 
American machinery consumed by 
Europe, especially if an allowance is 
made for the general increase in prices 
since that time. 

The manner in which the Latin Ameri- 


ean industries are absorbing machinery 
is encouraging. The purchases from 
this quarter in 1926, amounting to $2,- 
718,000, were practically the same as in 
1925, and greatly exceeded the trade of 
any other year since 1921. Compared 
with this volume, the small average of 
$637,000 for the pre-war years 1910 and 
1913 makes a striking contrast, even 
when we allow for increased prices. 


Increased Exports to Mexico. 

Exports of metal-wurking machinery 
to Mexico and Central America during 
1926 were the largest since 1921. Pur- 
chases by the West Indies, however, fell 
off sharply in 1926, amounting to only 
$273,000, as compared with $409,000 in 
1925, and representing a smaller volume 
than at any time since pre-war years. 
This decline was probably due, in large 
part, to the business depression in Cuba 
resulting from the low price of sugar; 
United States exports of metal-working 
machinery to that country in 1926 
amounted to $209,586, or $100,000 less 
than in 1925. 

Asiatie purchases of American indus- 
trial machinery have been decreasing 
since the trade expansion that ended in 
1921. In 1926, ‘his region absorbed im- 
ports of $1,638,000, as compared with 
$2,386,000 in 1923, $2,581,000 in 1924, 
and $1,821,000 in 1925. When, how- 
ever, this volume is compared with that 
of pre-war years, it is noted that there 
has been a large inc:ease as a result 
of the trend toward industrialization, 
which has been in evidence in Asia sinee 
the outbreak of the war. 

Asia. excent Asia Minor, absorbed 
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nearly 9 per cent of the total 
States exports of industrial 
in 1926, as compared with an average 
of about 2 per cent for the pre-war 
years 1910 and 1913. 
Australasia Purchases Increase. 

Perhaps the most interesting develop- 
ment, from the standpoint of grand di- 
visions, has been the increasing amount 
of industrial machinery purchased by 
Australasia during recent years, culmi- 
nating in- the total of $1,163,000 for 
the vear 1926, which exceeded that for 
any previous year. Similarly, Austra- 
lasia has been absorbing an increasing 
proportion of total United States ex- 
ports, amounting to more than 6 per 
cent in 1926, or double the proportion 
obtaining in pre-war years. 


Fish Catch in New 
England Less in July 


Volume Decreases 5 Per Cent 
Over 1926 But Prices Are 
9 Per Cent Higher. 


Fresh fish valued at $810,000 and ag- 
gregating 22,780,000 pounds .were landed 
in New England in July, the Bureau of 
Fisheries, Department of Commerce, 
stated September 7. 

The full text of the state ment follows: 

About 22,786,000 pounds of fresh fish 
valued at $810,000 were landed at Bos- 
fon and Glouceter, Mass., ana Portland, 
Me., by America. fishing vessels in 827 
trips during July, a deczease of about 
5 per cent ‘n quantity and 9 per cent in 
value from that of July, 1926. 

The average price received for fresh 
fish in July was 3.!6 6 tsa pound, com- 
pared with 3.7 cents a pound last year. 

Salte* fish landed in July amounted to 
302,000 pounds valued at $11,500, com- 
pared with 2,0°5,000 pounds valued at 
$94,187 last year. 
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Customs Rulings 


Customs Court Fixes 
Tariff Valuations 
In Reappraisements 


Justices Prepare to Open 
Fall Term of Tribunal 
on Septem- 


ber 12. 


New York, Sept. 7.—All of the jus- 
tices of the United States Customs 
Court arrived here today, in preparation 
for the fall term of this tribunal, which 
begins next Monday, September 12. 

Division 1, composed of Judges Mc- 
Clelland, Sullivan and Brown, will begin 
hearings on the 12th, while Division 2, 
composed of Judges Fischer and Weller, 
will not begin hearings until September 
19. Division 3, composed of Judges 
Waite, Adamson and Young, will begin 
hearings on September 26. 

A vacancy exists in Division owing 
to the recent death of Judge Howell. i. 
Reappraisement rulings were at 
nounced here today by the court. They 
fix the proper tariff valuations on live 
foxes imported from Moncton, Canada, 
by B. C. Perry, of Calais, Maine; deco- 
rated earthenware, imported from Flor- 
ence, Italy, by the T. D. Downing Com- 
pany, of Roston; oak lumber, imported 
from Shanghai, by Otto Jelstrup, of San, 
Franciscc; hair nets, imported from Che- 
foo, China, by the Howe Co., Inc., of Seat- 
tle; wire netting, imported from Ant- 
werp by M. Martinez & Co., of San 
Diego; marble statuary, etc., imported 
from Genoa, Italy, by E. J. Schefter, of 
Portland; sardines, imported from Sta- 
vanger, by Heath & Cormack, of Port- 
land, Oreg.; Japanese shoyu, imported 
from Kobe, by J. T. Steeb & Company, of 
Seattle; dried mushrooms, prepared 
olives, etc., imported from Hongkong, by 
we Wo & Co., of Portland, Oreg.; 
carpets, imported from Toronto, by C. J. 
Tower & Sons, et al., of Buffalo, N. Y.; 
soap, imported from Paris by the Young 
Quinlan Company, of Minneapolis; jew- 
elry, linen towels, etc., imported from 
Pforzheim, Germany, by F. B. Vande- 
grift & Co., et al., of Philadelphia; wool 
cloth, imported from Bradford, by Sta- 
visky Brothers, Inc., of New York; silk 
handkerchiefs, imported from London, by 
Meadows, Wye & Co., of New York; and 
cabo paper, imported from Lille, 
rance, by D. J. Powers, et al., of Sa- 

vannah. 

Certain coffee extracting apparatus is 
held to have been correctly assessed at 
40 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
399, act of 1922, in a decision by the 
Court overruling a protest of Frank P. 
Wilson. Claim was made for duty at 
only 30 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 372. Judge Fischer writes the 
Court’s conclusions. (Protest No. 
162429-G-11034-26.) 

Sustaining a protest of the Jos. F. 
McCoy Company, the Court finds that 
certain machines, known as bolt cutters, 
taxed on entry ht the rate of 60 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 361, 
Act of 1922, should have been assessed at 
only 40 per cent under paragraph 399 
as manufactures of metal not specially 
provided for. (Protest No. 159959-G- 
63615-25.) 
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| Fishermen Are Ruled 


To Be Ship’s Crew 


Employes’ Compensation Com- 
mission Denies Them 


Right to Federal Aid 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
gaged in his regular work. They do 
assist in unloading the fish each time it 
returns to port.” 

In the case of The Minna, 11 Fed. 759, 

it was held that persons employed on a 
fishing tug solely for the purpose of 
catching and preserving fish are seamen 
and entitled to proceed against the ves- 
sels for their wages, notwithstanding 
that they take no part in the navigation 
of the vessel and an incidental portior 
of their duties is performed on shore. 
See also The Carrier Dove, 97 Fede1l11, 
‘ and The Virginia Bell, 204 Fed., 692. 
In line with these decisions the United 
- States Employes’ Compensation Com- 
mission is of opinion that an employe 
on a fishing boat engaged in catching 
fish on navigable waters is not an “em- 
ploye” within the meaning of that word 
as used in the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, but 
is excluded from the Act as a “master or 
| member of a crew of any vessel.” 


Yukon Silver-Lead 
Exempt. From Royalty 


Lack of Smelting Plant in 
Alaska and High Transporta- 
tion Costs Necessitate Action. 


Yukon silver-lead ores are to be ex- 
empted from royalty payments until 
January 1, 1928, the Department of 
Commerce has been advised by the Com- 
mercial Attaché at Ottawa, Lynn W, 
Meekins. Following is his report in full: 

Upon the recommendation ofthe Min- 
ister of the Interior the exemption from 
payment of royalty on the content of 
silver-lead ores shipped from the Yukon 
Territory has been extended to January 
1, 1928. It is explained that the reason 
for this action is that no smelter capable 
of treating such ores has yet been es- 
tablished in the territory and it is still 
necessary to transport all the ores mined 
there to the Pacific Coast smelters for 
treatment entailing very high transpor- 

tation costs, and it has been represented 
that the quantity of ore in sight capable 
of defraying such costs, is approaching 
exhaustion, so that ‘it will be necessary 





| taship ores of less value if the industry» >» 


is to be maintained, 
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Postal Service 


Air Mail Contracts 
Provide Routes Over 


Total of 11,130 Miles 


Department of Commerce 
Issues Bulletin Giving 
Details on Lines 
Operated. 


Contract air mail routes in the United 
States now aggregate 11,310 miles, with 
leading cities being served, the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce announced in an information 
bulletin (No. 10) issued September 7. 
This bulletin is a revision as of Sep- 
tember 1, 1927, of the previous issue 
and gives in detail the various routes 
now being operated since the Post Office 
Department turned over the air mail to 
private enterprise. rw . 

ar, the bulletin shows, more 
an “$6,000,000 was invested by the air 
* mail contractors in the system, and this 
year it is expected the investment will 
far exceed that total. No estimates are 
given, however. i 
wing is the full text o e state- 
ae ts the bulletin and the list of the 
mail contract routes now operating and 
soon to operate: 

Since the spring of 1926 there has 
rapidly developed a great contract air 
mail system, the nucleus of the near- 
future air transportation net. joa 

n the first of 1926 there was in dally 
amstin both ways by the Post Office 
Department the Transcontinental mail 
route between San Francisco and New 
York, with an additional night service 
yoth ways between Chicago and New 
York; with the foreign contract routes 
between Seattle and Victoria and New 
Drleans-Pilottown. 

Beginning February 15, twelve other 
rontract routes were put in operation 
und one passenger route, which did not 
tarry mail, while three others were con- 
tracted for but did not go into. opera- 
tion. 

Late in 1926 the, Post Office Depart- 
ment advertised the Transcontinental 
and New York-Chicago overnight routes 
tor private operation, and contract for 
the section from Chicago to San Fran- 
tisco (daily) was let to the Boeing Air- 
plane Company. The section between 
Chicago and New York was let to the 
National Air Transport (daily. and 
nightly). The Boeing Company began 
operation July 1, 1927, and the National 
Air Transport is to begin about Sep- 
tember 1. . : 

Over $5.000,000 has been invested in 
the contract airway system by the air 
mail contractors in 1926, and this sum 
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has rapidly increased as new vehicles 
were added. 


Save for that portion of the Govern- 
ment’s route between Salt Lake City and 
New York, lighted by the Post Office 
(2,041 miles), all civil airway flying in 
1926 was being done without lighting 
facilities. The economical use of the 
airplane demands flying by night as well 
as by day, and in all vicissitudes of 
weather and season and it was the pur- 
pose of the Department of Commerce 
{Aeronautics Branch) under the Air 
Commerce Act of 1926 to furnish to air 
traffic those aids which will result in the 
greatest degree of flight efficiency. 
Lighting of the airways was undertaken 
as the first stage and before the end of 
1926 some lights were already in opera- 
tion. On June 30, 1927, 4,121 miles of 
airway lighting had been installed, in- 
cluding 2,041 miles previously lit by the 
Post Office Department. 

On September 1, there were 24 mail 
airways in operation, or under contract 
for air mail operation before the end 
of 1927, serving 65,677,209 people in the 
various trading areas along these air- 
ways, with 71 station stops. Following 
is a list of these mail contractors and 
other routes, with corrected route mile- 
age and names of contractors: 


Mail Contract Routes. 


*1. New York-Boston (Colonial Air 
Transport), begun July 1, 1926; six days 
a week except holidays, 220 miles. 


2. St. Louis-Chicago (Robertson Air- 
craft Corp.), begun April 15, 1926; five 
days a week except holidays and day 
following, 270 miles. 

*3.  Dallas-Chicago (National Air 
Transport), begun May 12, 1926; daily, 
995 miles. 


*4. Los Angeles-Salt Lake City (West- 
ern Air Exp.), begun April 17, 1926; 
daily, 589 miles. 

5. Salt Lake City-Pasco (Walter T. 
Varney), begun April 6, 1926; six days 
a week, 535 miles. 

6. Detroit-Cleveland (Ford Motor Co)., 
begun February 15, 1926; six days a 
week except holidays, 156 miles. 


7. Detroit-Chicago (Ford Motor Co)., 
begun February 15, 1926; six days a week 
except holidays, 278 miles. 

*8. Los Angeles- Seattle (Pacific Air 
Transport), begun September 15, 1926; 
six days a week, 1,073 miles. 

9. Chicago-St. Paul, Minn. (Northwest 
Airways), begun June 7, 1926; five days 
a week except holidays and day follow- 
ing,‘399 miles. 

*10. Pueblo-Cheyenne (Colorado Air- 
ways), begun May 31, 1926; daily, 200 
miles. 

*11. Seattle-Victoria (N. W. Air 
Service), foreign mail route averaging 
11 round trips monthly; begun October 
15, 1920, 78 miles. 

12. Pilottown-New Orleans (New Or- 
leans Air Line), foreign mail route op- 
erating 27 round trips monthly; begun 
1922, 75 miles. 

13. Pittsburgh-Cleveland 
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Air Mail 


Business Continued 
To Be Dull in Chile 
Throughout August 


Money Plentiful, With Ni- 
trate Outlook Better Than 
Any Time in Last 
Two Years. 


Money was plentiful, but business in 
Chile continued dull throughout August, 
the Department of Commerce has just 
been advised in cabled reports from the 
Commercial Attache in Chile, Ralph H. 
Ackerman. August nitrate sales were 


Ball), begun April 21, 1927; daily, 121 
miles. 

*14. San Francisco-Chicago (Boeing 
Air Transport) private operation, begun 
July 1, 1927, daily, 1,894 miles, 

*15. Chicago-New York (National Air 
Transport) private operation, begun 
September 1, 1927; daily and nightly, 
718 miles. 

Contracting, But Not Operating. 

16. Cleveland-Buffalo-Albany (Colonial 
Western Airways), 446 miles, 

17. Key West-Havana (Pan American 
Airways), 90 miles. 

18. Atlanta-New York (Pitcairn Avi- 
ation), night route, 744 miles. 

19. Laredo-Dallas (Seth W. Barwise), 
895 miles, 

20. Galveston-Dallas (Seth W. Bar- 
wise), 267 miles. 

21. New Orleans-Atlanta (St. Tam- 
many Gulf Coast Airways), 483 miles. 

Bids Opened, But Not Contracted. 

22. Memphis-St. Louis, 240 miles. 

23. Cincinnati-Chicago, 267 miles. 

24. Louisville - Cleveland, 345 miles 
(c). 

25. Detroit-Buffalo (Ford Motor Co.), 
six days a week, 218 miles. 

*28. New Orleans-Biloxi (St.- Tam- 
many Gulf Coast Airways), 75 miles. 

*Detroit-Grand Rapids (Stout Air 
Services), begun August 2, 1926, 140 
miles (a) every day; begun October 1, 
1926, six days a week; discontinued July 
31, 1927, but scheduled to reopen be- 
tween Detroit-Cleveland, October 1, 1927, 
six days a week. 

Louisville - Cleveland (Embrey-Riddle 
Co.), begun May 18, 1927; six days a 
week (e). 

Total airway mileage, 11,310. 

(a) Originally a mail contract route, 
but no mail ever carried. 

c) Embry-Riddle Co., operating pas- 
senger line on same route. 

(d) Stout Air Services to operate pas- 
senger line on same route, October 1, 
1927. 

(*) Carry passengers. 

(e) Mileage already included above. 


Mines and Minerals 


fairly heavy, and copper production is 
continuing at a_high rate. 


The full text of the report follows: 


The dullness evidenced during the lat- 
ter part of July continued throughout 
August in all lines of merchandising. 
Wholesalers, importers and retailers are 
all complaining of smaller turnover, and 
are exercising further caution in their 
orders for future stocks. 

Neverth*less, money is plentiful, as is 
evidenced by the continued rise in bonds 
and dividend paying shares. Movement 
on the Stock Exchange during August 
was greater than in either Jun. or July, 
and the additional activity may be at- 
tributed to a greater demand for worth- 
while industrial stocks. Although prices 
have consistently advanced, th2re are no 
evidences of a speculative tendency. 


Fairly Heavy Sales of Nitrate. 


Nitrate sales during August have 
been fairly heavy, and prices were firm. 
Thirty-six oficinas in operation at the 
end of July produced 1,270,600 metric 
quintals, as compared to 1,595,000 metric 
quintals produced during the same 
month last year. During June, 1927, 
only 32 oficinas were working, although 
production was greater than during 
July. 

Exports of nitrate during July were 
2,355,000 metric quintals, as compared 
to 1,519,000 metric quintals exported 
during the previous month, and 1,334,000 
metric quintals during July, 1925. World 
stocks on July 31 were estimated at 17,- 
082,000 metric quintals, as compared to 
estimated stocks of 12,200,000 metric 
quintals on June 30, and 13,114,000 me- 
tric quintals on July 31, 1926. The ni- 
trate outlook at present is considered 
better than it has been at any time dur- 
ing the past two years. 

Copper production continues at a high 
rate. Exports for the first six months 
of the year amounted to 116,630 tons of 
copper ingots, an increase of 35,322 tons 
when compared to the same period in 
1926. The coal market conditions con- 
tinues inactive, with prices for both do- 
mestic and foreign coal unchanged, 

Local manufacturing industries show a 
further slight improvement, which is 
probably the result of the gradual in- 
crease in nitrate activities. 


Automobile Trade at Standstill. 


The announcement by the mixed con- 
gressional committee that it would rec- 
ommend a reduction in import duties on 
automobiles and trucks has temporarily 
paralyzed sales. No action on this recom- 
mendation has as yet been taken by Con- 
gress, nor is it possible to foretell accu- 
rately how soon the recommendation will 
be discussed. 

This has resulted in the holding of a 
large number of automobiles in custom- 
warehouses, it being reported that more 
than 100 are held in Valparaiso alone. 

A slight improvement was noticed in 
sales of agricultural implements, al- 
though sales to date are still considerably 
below early estimates. 
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Foreign Trade 


Postal Receipts in 50 Selected Cities 
During August Gained Over Last Year 


The total postal receipts of 50 selected 
post offices for August, 1927, were $28,- 
477,761.71 as compared with $26,714,- 
198.84 for August, 1926, according to 
figures announced on September 6 by 
the Postmaster Generol, Harry S. New. 

The full text of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s announcement follows: , 

Postal receipts at 50 selected cities 
throughout the country for the month 


The total receipts for August, 1927, 
| were $28,477,761.71 as against $26,714,- 
| 198.84. This shows an increase in last 

month’s receipts over those for August, 
1926, of $1,763,562.87. 

Jersey City, N. J., with an increase 
of 25.84 per cent led the 50 cities in 
the percentage of increase. Milwaukee, 
Wis., was second with an increase of 


of August, 1927, showed an increase of | 16.03 per cent, while Akron, Ohio, ranked 


6.60 per cent over those for the corre- 
sponding month of 1926, 


1927 
$5,712,385.78 
4,606,490.18 
1,470,392.33 
1,271,245.13 
984,948.84 
822,574.88 
834,593.95 
760,851.12 
767,508.36 
717,493.43 
656,189.24 
577,581.82 
554,327.51 
496,305.90 
521,620.22 
468,191.97 
397,710.07 
345,018.25 
350,415.46 
377,795.46 
358,625.93 
319,540.07 
293,695.71 
306,198.75 
282,420.85 
248,817.33 
249,961.64 
253,661.67 
226,025.02 
226,948.76 
259,865.51 
215,325.64 
185,217.03 
183,831.04 
154,824.25 
181,831.63 
166,767.83 
157,717.05 
133,992.86 
166,676.44 
143,441.49 
127,392.83 
125,349.68 
135,947.03 
152,563.04 
118,484.65 ~* 
108,965.20 
108,911.36 
87,174.25 
103,997.27 


INGW VOPR ING Yo esti eee cts 
GRICKBO, Ul. wcicccvcccscseces 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........0... 
ORCUTT, MEME. 5 6.006 50.00 eh eee 
Serv, LOUIE, Or. scr ccccetcecves 
Kansas City, Mo. ......ese0e: 
Detroit, Mich, viviccccscecece 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Los Angeles, Calif. .......... 
Can Francisco, Calif. 
BTOORIV Ne Ss 6660s cece 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ....... ° 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

BRICMOES, TAGs: ce cdcveerscens 
MILWOGRCS, WIS. ccccccecscess 
Washington, D. C. ....... bbe 
Bawa, Ns Ys, vccve 
err 
ERGIGURDOHS, ING. ceiccceseses 
Atlanta, Ga. 

INGWEEES ING Ob va ssevcebccuees 
WOHOUE, GOI: cacdcvcccheecdes 
Dallas, Tex. 
Seattle, Wash. ........ habeeee 
RITES MINED Es v6.00 60S eea ese 
Des Moines, Iowa 

COLUM EUR: vices ct vive 
Louisville, Ky. 

POCKORCEL, Ile Ls sv ceesaeeetas 
Columbus, Ohio 

New Orleans, LA. sccccscessed 
LOMGGy CUIO eiiveseecb ces eee 
Richmond, Va. 

PrOVGONCS, Thy he. sess cic eictes 
MBCIIDIIN, DONT s:ietecceeiars 
DAVtOR, ORIG. is cccesss Seeber 
Hartford, Conn. .... 
INGBEVING, SOUR: 566-56 00085%% 
KAOUBCON, LONG. 55/00:66640.0b5080 
PEM CUEO). ING We kc csScwewcteue 
New Haven, Conn. ......00.0. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ......... 
Akron, Ohio 

BOG WL, LOE: «6040008200. 
POreey Cries We des <sc0066000% 
Springfield, Mass. 

Salt Lake City, Utah ........ 
Jacksonville, Fla. ...... 
Worcester, Mass. .... 


BON ie ve wee tes 
* Decrease. 


soeeeeees $28,477,761.71 $26,714,198.84 


third with an increase of 14.47 per cent. 
The summary follows: 


1926 
$5,228,911.69 
4,343,570.85 
1,393,222.94 
1,169,455.00 
948,656.04 
824,270.03 
777,219.15 
678,608.05 
723,378.89 
704,238.12 
596,287.66 
564,761.45 
544,287.73 
469,978.02 
490,465.22 
403,500.81 
371,583.40 
350,303.60 
347,285.93 
353,895.64 
349,388.26 
282,923.37 
290,499.04 
277,770.66 
260,920.12 
230,257.35 
236,992.22 
243,875.62 
213,646.30 
216,268.70 
228,220.20 
206,722.70 
171,388.42 
175,632.25 
141,686.36 
170,140.08 
171,323.36 
157,130.39 
130,885.26 
150,837.81 
129,629.00 
111,585.60 
116,610.01 
118,765.39 
155,333.55 
94,487.49 
100,564.05 
106,503.58 
95,884.80 
94,446.68 


Pet. 
9.25 
6.05 
5.54 
8,70 
3.83 
*21 
7.38 
12.12 
6.10 
1.88 
10.05 
2.27 
1.84 
5.60 
6.35 
16.03 
7.03 
*1.51 
-90 
6.75 
2.64 
12.94 
1.10 
10.23 
8.24 
8.06 
5.47 
4.01 
5.79 
4.94 
13.87 
4.16 
8.07 
4.67 
9.27 
6.87 
*2.66 
oF 
2.37 
10.50 
10.66 
14.17 
7.49 
14.47 
*1.78 
25.34 
8.35 
2.26 
*9.08 
10.11 


Increase 
$483,474.09 
262,919.33 
77,169.39 
101,790.13 
36,292.80 
*1,695.15 
57,374.80 
82,243.07 
44,129.47 
13,255.81 
59,901.58 
12,820.37 
10,039.78 
26,327.88 
31,155.00 
64,691.16 
26,126.67 
*5,285.85 
3,129.53 
23,899.82 
9,237.67 
36,616.70 
3,196.67 
28,428.09 
21,500.73 
18,559.98 
12,969.42 
9,786.05 
12,378.72 
10,680.06 
31,645.31 
8,602.94 
13,828.61 
8,198.79 
13,137.89 
11,691.55 
*4,555.53 
586.66 
3,107.60 
15,838.63 
13,812.49 
15,807.23 
8,739.67 
17,181.64 
*2,770.51 
23,947.16 
8,401.15 
2,407.78 
*8,710.55 
9,550.59 


$1,763,562.87 6.60 


May, 1927, over May, 1926, 2.72; June, 1927, over June, 1926, 3.35; July, 1927, 


over July, 1926, *1.81. 
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Austrian Tobacco Monopoly 
Changing. Buying Plam 


Purchases of Zevantine tobacco by 
the Austrian tobacco monopoly will 
hereafter be made through a subsidiary 
limited liability company, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is advised by . the 
Vice-Consul at Vienna, C, W. Perkins. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The Austrian tobacco monopoly has 
established a subsidiary limited liability 
company through which all purchases of * 
Levantine tobacco will be made. The 
former system of buying tobacco from 
the Near East and the Balkans through 
government commission agents and pri- 
vate dealers will be abandoned. 

Subsidiaries of the purchasing organ- 
ization will be incorporated in the pro- 
ducing countries and will huy tobacco 
direct from the growers. 


Output of Minerals 
In Canada Declines 


Outlook for Remainder of 
Present Year Said to Be 
Decidedly Favorable. 


The value of the Canadian mineran 
output dropped from $61,249,482 in 1926 
to $56,468,412 in 1927 for the January- 


June period, the Department of Com- 
merce has just been advised by the Vice 
Consul at Ottawa, Elton M, Hoyt. 

The full text Of the report follows: 

Mineral output of Canada for the first 
half of 1927 was valued at $56,468,412, 
as compared wtih $61,249,482 for the 
same period of 1926. Last year was a 
record year in the mineral production of 
Canada, and although this year’s pro- 
duction is almost 8 per cent less the 
outlook is reported decidedly favorable 
in Canada. 


Fuels $35,087,080 during the half year 
show an increase of 16 per cent and 
other nonmetals valued at $7,482,822 
showed a gain of 8.3 per cent over 1926. 
Including fuels, the value of the non- 
metals produced this year was $42,569,- 
402, an advance of 14.6 per cent over the . 
1926 total of $37,146,306. 


While the output of gold during the 
half year was slightly less than during 
the first six months of 1926, the pro- . 
duction figures for all other metals were 
higher than they were in the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year. 
Slightly lower prices reduced the values 
in a few instances. Production of ar- 
senic, cobalt, copper, lead, nickel, plati- 
num metals, silver and zinc showed def- 
inite improvement. 
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SETS ON CHESTERFIELD’S POPULARITY 


Popular in all 4 corners 
of the Earth... 


winter and summer playground of the western world 


oO” neighbor to the north has not known Chesterfield 
so very long—but is getting to know it very well! 

From St. Johns to Vancouver, more and more smokers 
each day are finding its natural tobacco taste and fragrance 
something definitely new in smoking pleasure. 

So another great country is ‘added to the world-wide 
popularity of Chesterfield. 


~such po 


ularity 


must be deserved | 
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Gan" 1934) 
Taxation 


i Two Firms Operated |Contractfor ‘Transpor 
) As an Economic Unit 


! Ruled toBe Affiliated 


All of Stock of Both Corpor- 


: : ations Was Owned or Con- 


trolled by the Same Bus- 
Aness Interests. 


Gace HAT Works, V. COMMISSIONER OF 
) INTERNAL REVENUE, GAGE BRroTHERS 
. & Company ¥. COMMISSIONER oF IN- 
. TPRNAZ. Revenue, BoaRD OF Tax AP- 
PEALS, Nos. 10736, 16232 ANp 16283. 
The petitioners were held by the Board 
Tof Tax Appeals herein to be affiliated 

for the period of November 1, 1918, to 

November 30, 1921, upon the theory that 
‘they operated as a single economic unit. 

H. A. Mihills for the petitioners and 

P, J. Rose for the Commissioner. a 

The findings of fact and the opinion 

“of the Board follow: 
These three cases each raise the single 
Sissue of the affiliation status of Gage 
“Hat Works and Gage Brothers & Com- 
pany and have been consolidated for dis- 

. position. 
Gage Brothers & Company was incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of 

Illinois, March 3, 1887, with a capital 

stock of $75,000 paid for in cash. Stock 

dividends were declared from undivided 
profits om December 26, 1891, December 

12,1902, and December 27, 1906, in the 


respective amounts of $45,000, $180,- | 
000, and $300,000, a total outstanding | 


stock at October 31, 1919, being 6,000 
shares with an aggregate par value of 

* $600,000. 
The 


linery. It was manufacturing a brand 


of hats which were advertised and sold | 


was “Gage Hats.” In 1910 it was found 


necessary to extend manufacturing fa- | 


cilities amd for that purpose the cor- 
poration erected a factory building in 
the outlying district of Chicago. 
New Company Organized. : 
It had been the policy of Frederick 
Bode, who was the president of Gage 


Brothers Company, to interest the help | 
in the business and, because the business | 


had been prosperous, there Was a demand 
for the stock. Inasmuch as there was no 
stock of Gage Brothers & Company 
available for the employes it was thought 


that by organizing the Gage Hat Works | 


asa separate company it would be pos- 
sible to interest some of the men who 


were responsible for the growth of the | 
manufacturing end of the business to be- | 


come stockholders in the new company. 
Accordingly, the Gage Hat Works was 
incorporated January 5, 1911, with a cap- 
jtal stock of $150,000 paid for in cash. 
The stock of this new company was ap- 
portioned to the holders of the stock of 
Gage Brothers & Company in the same 
ratio as they held stock im the parent 
corporation. This was done with the un- 
derstanding that some of the men who 
received that stock would transfer it to 


4 certain men who were more directly in- | 


terested in the manufacturing end of the 
business. 

To enable the stockholders of Gage 
Brothers & Company to pay for the new 
stock apportioned to them Gage Brothers 
& Company declared a cash dividend 
of 10 per cent, resulting im a distribu- 
tion of $120,000. These dividends were 
applied to the purchase of the new stock 
and $30,000 additional was contributed 
by the stockholders. 

Merchandise and Equipment Transferred. 

Merchandise and equipment were 
transferred by Gage Brothers & Com- 

» pany in accordance with the minutes of 
a directors’ meeting held December 29, 
1910, which provided that the original 


assets appertaining to the business, such | 


as machinery at cost less depreciation up 

to 1911 and merchandise at net cash 

value. were to be purchased by the Gage 
» Hat Works for cash. 


The plan of the organization of the | 


Gage Hat Works was devised by Fred- 
erick Bode, who dominated the business 
of both corporations. He ‘was president 


of both corporations during the taxable | 


years here in question and, together 
with G. Ebbeling, his brother-in-law, rep- 
resented the principal stockholders in 
' both corporations until 1914, when Ebel- 
ing retired from the active management 
and his stock was purchased by Bode. 
After 
Hat Works, the business was conducted 
in practically the same manner as before 
the separate incorporatiom. The cus- 
tomers of Gage Brothers & Company 
knew of no difference im ‘tlre operation 
of the business.) The Gage Hat Works 
manufactured what was Known as the 
“Gage Hai” for Gage Brothers & Com- 
pany, exclusively. 
There were one or two departments of 


the Gage Hat Works, such as the frame | 


box department, 


department and the 


which could manufacture more than the | 


.company ‘itself could use and the surplus 
* product was sold to outside interests. The 


frame is the foundation On which the hat | 


Lis made. The box is used for shipping 


| purposes. 


e Very few hats were sold directly to the | 


*trade by Gage Hat Works and those in- 


‘}eluded only sales to certain export trade, | 


} includime houses located in New Zealand, 


| Australia, and parts of China. Compari- | 


*son of sales made by Gage Hat Works 
sdyring the heaviest months of business 
in the years 1919 and 1920 showed that 
+in March, 1919, out of total sales of 
« $224,9S0.67 the sales to Gage Brothers & 


‘Company amounted to $202,183.48. In | 


“March, 1920, sales to Gage Brothers 
‘Company amounted to $217,798.89 out of 
‘a total sales volume for the month of 
. $237,860.56. These two months are typi- 
teal of the ratio of sales made by Gage 
“Hat Works to Gage Brothers & Company 


» ‘and others. 


’ Frederick Bode directed the policies, 
‘both operating and financial, of both 
companies, decided on the type of mer- 
‘chandise that was to be - manufactured, 
‘arranged for the purchase of goods and 
supplies, and the men who were oper- 
ating «the factory known as Gage Hat 


4 


company was engaged in the | 
manufacture and jobbing of ladies mil- | 


the organization of the Gage | 


One of ailment for Stora 


Judgment of Lower 
Court Is Affirmed 


Limitation of Liability Clause 
im Receipt Held Not to Be 
Applicable. 


WILLIAM MM. BARRETT, AS PRESIDENT OF 
ADAMS Express COMPANY, PLAINTIFF 
IN Error, (DEFENDANT BeEtow), V. 
ANNA FourniAL. NO. 268. CIRCUIT 
CouRT oF APPEALS FOR THE SECOND 
CIRCUIT. 

The plaintiff herein deposited house- 
hold goods and personal effects with the 
defendant in Paris in 1911. The de- 
fendant failed to return them in 1919. 
The court held that even though the 
| contract was one for transportatien when 
made, it became a contract of bailmént 
for storage by lapse of time. The limi- 
tation of liability clause contained in the 
original receipt was held mot to be ap- 
plicable. 

The opinien also discusses the ques- 
tions _of evidence presented as to the 
admissibility of the testimony of the 

Before Manton, L. Hand and Swan, 
Cireuit Judges. “ 





Writ of error to the District Court of 


| trict of New York to review a judgment 
for sthe plaintiff below. Affirmed. 
This 
Fournial, a French woman residing in 
Bucharest, Rumania, to recover the value 


for storage, 


deposited, as she claims, rag 
in Paris in 


| with EF’. Massonneau et Cie 
1911. 
| which the defendant 
Company conducted a storage and trans- 





plaintiff as to the value of the goods. | 
; cede to the contention that the trans- 
; portation contract remained in force all 
The full text of the decision follows: | 





of household goods and personal effects | 


the United States for the Southern Dis- 


Massonneau is the mame under | 
Adams Express 


| portation business in Paris at that time. | 


The defendant admits receipt of the 
goods and failure to returm them when 


tends that its liability is limited to the 
sum of 250 francs for each of the nine 
cases not returned, by reason of a receipt 
after the deposit of her goods. This 


edged receipt of nine cases and one 
trunk, said to contain used furniture, “to 


by rail er water, and, according to the 
cenditions printed on the back of this 
receipt, to Bucharest.” 
| thereof were printed 
Transport and of Insurance.”’ They start 
with the statement, “This shipment is 
accepted by F. Massonneau et Cie. as 
carriers,” and paragraph numbered 5 
limits liability to “250 francs per case, 
unless the exact value of the merchan- 


“Conditions of 





declaration of the shipment, and the ad- 


ditional rate upon the total value has | 


included in the transportation 


been 


charges. 


volved in this litigation. 
| Case Submitted to Jury 
| As Contract for Storage 


contract under which the goods were 


suing was a contract for_ storage, not 


for transportation, and that the provi- | 
sion of the receipt which limited liability | 
to 250 francs for each case undelivered | 


had no application. The only issue left 
to the jury’s decision was that of the 
reasonable market value 
| in Paris in March, 1919, 
should have been returned. 
found a verdict of $9,637, 
was entered accordingly. 
Stockton & Stockton, 


when they 


| sel), for plaintiff in error. 


direction in the same manner as when 
the factory was an actual part of Gage 
| Brothers & Company. 

The selling or commission arrange- 


| vided for the retention by Gage Hat 
Works of two-thirds-of the selling price 
effected by Gage Brothers & Co. The 
remaining one-third of the selling price 
was the commission of Gage Brothers 
& Company in making the sales. In no 


per cent of the total sales price. The 
only profit of the Gage Hat Works rep- 
resented the difference between the cost 
of manufacturing the Kats and two- 
thirds of the actual selling price by Gage 
Brothers & Company. 
Gage Hat Works Had Deficit. 

Gage Hat Works had 
October 31, 1918, of $65,160.85; on 
October 31, 1919, a deficit of $23,981.13; 
| on October 31, 1920, a deficit of $37,- 
| 052.44. Gage Brothers & Company had 
| @ surplus on November 30, 1918, of 
$548,123.99; on November 


$788,011.22, 

Owing to the methods 
of Gage Hat Warks it ‘was under the 
necessity of berrowing from the banks 


loaned it $80,000 at 5 per cent interest. 
This was less than the rate at which 
money could be borrowed from the 
banks and less than Gage Brothers & 
Company paid to banks on loans, 

W hen in 1917 Gage Hat Works was in 
need of additional working capital Bode 
prevailed upon his brother-in-law, Ebel- 
ing, who had retired from business in 
1914, to invest in that corporation’s 
| newly created issue of preferred stock. 

According to the resolution passed at 
a meeting of stockholders of Gage Hat 

Works on July 31, 1917, it was agreed 
| to issue 1,000 shares of preferred stock 
| 





| [Continued on Page 11, Column 4.] 


delivered to Madame Fournial four days | 


document, dated April 15, 1911, acknowl- | 
be shipped by the most accessible route | 


On the back | J 
change the obligations evidenced by the 


dise has been placed in letters upon the | 


The trunk mentioned in the | 
above receipt was subsequently redeliv- | 


ered to Madame Fournial and is not in- | ‘ 
| and exceptions. 


held and upon which the plaintiff was | 


of the goods | 


The jury | 
and judgment ; 
of New York | 
| City (Branch P. Kerfoot and George M. | 
Billings, both of New York City, of coun- | 


Moffat & Devlin, of New York City | 


Sf eee in: gold francs “whiely ahe says sho 
Works performed their duties under his 


ments between the two companies pro- | 


case did the commission vary from 83 1-3 | Objections to Evidence 


demanded on March 5, 1919, but con- | 


a deficit on | 


30, 1919, of | 
$833,134.88; on November 30, 1920, of 


of operation | 


and others. Gage Brothers & Company | 


| 
| 


|} for 18 


| 1911. 


| her, its purchase price. 
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Hat Industry 


(Frederick J. Moses, Stanley M. Moffat, 
Edward I, Devlin, Jr., and De Witt C. 
Jones, Jr., all of New York City, of 
counsel), for defendant in error. 
Swan, Circuit Judge (after stating the 
facts as above). Numerous assignments 
of error are addressed to the court’s rul- 
ing that the plaintiff’s recovery was not 
limited to the equivalent of 250 francs 
per case. We think the evidence is clear 
that, whatever may have been the orig- 
inal arrangement between the parties, 
the goods were ultimately held on a bail- 
ment for storage. Plaintiff’s Exhibit No. 
6 is a receipted bill, paid January 5, 1914, 
months’ storage and insurance. 
The defendant’s letter of February 12, 
1914, introduced as Plaintiff’s Exhibit 
No. 7, states that they will hold the 
goods in storage as long as plaintiff 
wishes. Plaintiff’s brother testified to 
paying his sister’s bills to defendant dur- 
ing the years of the war and to seeing 
the cases in the basement of the Ex- 
press Company’s office in January, 1917. 
Assuming that the contract was orig- 
inally one for transportation and evi- 
denced by the receipt dated April 15, 
1911, and that some delay in starting 
transportation might have fallen within 
the contract, seven years’ delay was cer- 
tainly never intended, and we cannot ac- 


those years. We consider the evidence 
so elear as to justify the court in in- 


structing the jury that the goods were | 


held on a bailment for storage when 


| their return was demanded. 
suit was instituted by Madame | 


The expert witnesses to'French law 
seem to be agreed that, granted the mak- 
ing of a subsequent contract for Storage, 
the limitation of liability stated in the 
receipt would not apply to it. M. Fabry 
unequivocably so states. M. Caen does 
not appear to dispute this as a state- 





Transportation 


tation Is Ruled to Become 


se After Lapse of Time 


Plaintiff Competent 
To Testify to Value 


Involves Household Goods De- 
posited in Paris in 1911; 
Lapse of Seven Years. 


Rep. 131; Bailey v. Ford (Md.) 135 A. 
835. 

The objection that the value and con- 
dition of the goods in 1911 was too fe- 
mote to be relevant we regard as also 
without merit. In Jones v. Morgan, 
supra, which was an action againt a 
warehouseman for failure to redeliver 
household furniture, a similar objection 
was made. The court ruled that within 
what range of time testimony of value 
should be admitted was a matter within 
the discretion of the trial judge. There 
the original cost of the property, some 
of which was purchased seven years be- 
fore the deposit for storage, and the 
manner in which it had been used, and 
its condition were proved. See, also, 
Prior v. Morton Boarding Stables, 43 
App. Div. 140, 59 N. Y. S. 287; Cheever 
v. Seottish Union & Nat Ins. Co., 86 
App. Div. 328, 83 N. Y. S. 730; Jeffries 
v. Snyder, 110 Iowa, 359, 81 N. W. 678; 
Pitt. v. Texas Storage Co. (Tex. App.) 
18 S. W. 465. The defendant, having 
by its loss of the goods made it impos- 
sible for the plaintiff to give direct 
evidence of their condition and value at 
the date of the default, is in no position 


| te complain that she resorts to circum- 


ment of law, but to question whether | 


the transportation contract was in fact 
superseded by a deposit contract. 
says: 


He | 1919. 


| 
““As regards the answex made by Mr. | cee 
| Declared Objectionable 


of French law are concerned, his replies | 


Fabry, I admit that, as far as principles 


he gives a very contestable answer when 
he affirms that the payment of warehous- 
ing charges necessarily implies the ex- 
istence oi a deposit contract.” 


| Difference Between Them 


Seems to Be One of Fact 

The difference between them seems to 
be what we should call one of fact; that 
is, whether the parties intended to 


receipt of April 15, 1911. That fact the 
court directed the jury to find for’ the 
plaintiff, and, as already stated, we think 
the evidence clearly justified this. Con- 
sequently there was no error in ruling 
that the limitation of 250 francs per 
case did not apply. 

The other assignments of error neces- 
sary to consider relate to the contentions 
that the verdict is not supported by com- 
petent evidence establishing damages, 
and that incompetent evidenee of value 
was admitted over defendant’s objections 


To establish the value of the goods on 


| the date of default, March 5, 1919, the 
| plaintiff 

The case was submitted to the jury | 
under a charge to the effect that the | 


introduced evidence of their 
value in April, 1911, when delivered to 


defendant, the testimony of the expert | 


Benguiat that he did not think their 
physical condition would deteriorate 
during storage, if properly packed, and 
that general values in Paris, particu- 
larly of antiques, increased between 1911 
and 1919, and the opinion of Benguiat 
as to the minimum values in Paris in 
1919 of antique Oriental rugs, etc., of 
the kind described by the plaintiff. 


| are correct, but in his cross-examination : 
| fabrics, 





stantial proof by showing their value 
and condition when deposited. See Mar- 
koe v. Tiffany & Co., 26 App. Div. 95, 
49 N. Y. S. 751. We are satisfied that 
the trial judge did not abuse his discre- 
tion in receiving the evidence. In his 
charge he carefully limited the effect of 
the evidence of value in 1911 in its bear- 
ing upon the ultimate issue of value in 


Testimony Given by Expert 


Objection is also made to the testi- 
nrony of Mr. Benguiat, a dealer in rugs, 
antiques, and objects of art. 
After he had been qualified as an expert 
appraiser of articles of that character, 
familiar with prices in London, Paris, 
and New York, he was read the descrip- 
tion of certain articles listed in Exhibit 
No. 10 and asked to give his opinion of 
their value in Paris in March, 1919, as- 
suming them to have been of the quality 
and kind described and to have been 
stored in a warehouse from 1911 to 
1919. The questions related to antiques, 
being Oriental rugs, portieres, and ob- 
jects of art. He gave values for these 
items, which he said represented the 


| minimum values for the poorest quality 





Madame Fournial testified that the | 


cases and their contents were in very 
good condition when delivered, that be- 
fore delivering them she made an_item- 
ized list thereof, and that she knew the 
prices in francs in Paris in April, 1911, 
for articles similar in quality and condi- 
tion to those listed. She then produced 
the list, and wrote opposite each item a 


knew represented the fair amount which 
could have been realized upon the sale 
of said articles in Paris on April 11, 
This list was introduced in evi- 
dence as Plaintiff's Exhibit No. 3. She 
also prepared a second list, in which she 
gave a more specific description of each 


of the articles, with a statement in many | 


instances concerning its quality, age, ap- 
pearance, condition, and, when known to 
I This list was 
introduced as Plaintiff’s Exhibit No. 10. 


Are Made by Defendant 





The defendant objected to this evi- | 


tiff was not qualified to testify as to 
values; and (2) that the value and con- 


| dition of the goods in 1911 was not 


| dence on the ground (1) that the plain- | 


relevant to their market value in March, ! 


1919. ‘ 

As to the competency of the plaintiff 
to testify to the value of her household 
furniture and personal effects we have 
no doubt. In discussing the “Knowl- 
edge of Value Standard” the learned au- 
thor of Wigmore on Evidence (2d Ed.) 
section 716, writes as follows: 

“Personal Property Value. 
general test, that any one familiar 
with the values in question may 
testify, is liberally applied, and 
with few attempts to lay down 
detailed minor tests. The owner of an 
article, whether he is generally familiar 
with such values or not, ought certainly 
to be allowed to estimate its worth; the 
weight of his testimony (which often 
would be trifling) may be left to the 
jury; and courts have usually made no 
objection to this policy.” 

This statement is amply supported by 
the cases. Gorman v. Park & Tilford, 
100 F. 553 (C. C. A. 2); Union Pac. R. 
Co. v. Lucas, 136 F. 374 (C. C. A. 8); 
Chicago & E. R. Co. v. Ohio City Lum- 
ber Co., 214 F. 751 (C. C. A. 6); Berry 
v. Ingalls, 199 Mass. 77, 85 N. E. 191; 
Jones v. Morgan, 90 N. Y. 4, 43 Am. 


Here the 


of goods of the kind described. He also 


| testified that, if the goods were properly 


packed, their physical condition would 
not depreciate during storage, and that 
the value of such goods had increased 
more than 50 per cent between 1911 
and 1919. 

Mr. Benguiat was cross-examined, and 


| the defendant produced its own expert, 


whose testimony was chiefly directed to- 
ward showing that it was impossible to 
place a market value upon the Oriental 
rugs and other articles valued by Ben- 
guiat without seeing them. At the close 
of the case, defendant moved to strike 
out all of Benguiat’s testimony, on the 
ground that he was not properly quaii- 
fied as an expert, and also that the de- 
scription of the goods was too incom- 
plete, and their condition in 1919 too 
uncertain, to be used as the foundation 
for.a hypothetical question as to their 
market value. 


Qualifications of Expert 
Ruled to Be Sufficient 


We are satisfied that he was suffi- 
ciently qualified as an expert. The other 
grounds of objection affect, we think, 
the weight of his testimony, rather than 
its competency. He could not, of course, 
examine the goods; the defendant had 
made that impossible. He finds the de- 
scriptions sufficiently definite, so that he 
says he knows the market value of the 
articles. He gives the minimum value 
for articles of the kind described, and 
says he takes into account the fact that 
they have been in storage for eight 
years. They were in good condition 
when delivered, and there is no evidence 
of anything to cause deterioration, ex- 
cept the passage of time. To hold that 
under, such circumstances expert testi- 
mony as to value is incompetent would 
preclude proof of the damage caused by 
the defendant’s wrongful act. We think 
the evidence competent and sufficient to 
have been submitted to the jury. 

Finally, complaint is made that the 
verdict included the equivalent of 6,000 
francs for loss of articles of clothing, 
valued at that figure in 1911, but neces- 


| sarily of little or no value in 1919, be- 


cause of change in style. It is impossi- 
ble, however, to say that the jury in- 
cluded that sum, or any sum, for loss of 
clothing. The articles valued by Ben- 
guiat, if the jury accepted his figures, 
had a value of $8,000. The other goods, 
excluding all items of clothing, might 
under the evidence have been found to 
be worth more than enough to bring 
the verdict up to $9,637. The jury were 
charged that, in order to make appli- 
cable to 1919 values the values of 1911, 
they must find that the physical condi- 
tion of the goods had not deteriorated. 
Many of the goods such as silverware, 
china and glass, could not deteriorate 
in storage by mere lapse of time; others 
were of a kind which the jury may have 
thought did deteriorate. It is impossi- 
ble to determine for which articles the 
jury allowed recovery in its general ver- 
dict. The trial judge was satisfied that 
the verdict was not excessive, for he re- 
fused to set it aside. 

We find no error in the conduct of 
the trial, and the judgment is therefore 
affirmed, with costs, 

August 4, 1927, 








Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


¥LLAB! are printed so that they can be cut cut and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


AFFILIATION : Economie Unit Theory.—Petitioners, hat manufacturers, 

held affiliated upon theory that they operated as single economic unit.— 
Gage Hat Works v. Com’r; Gage Brothers & Co. v. Com’r (Board of Tax Ap- 
peals).— Yearly Index Page 1934, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


[NCOME TAX: Income: Compensation: Receiver’s Fee: Decision of Court.— 
A receiver’s fee is income to the receiver when the amount thereof is de- 
termined by the court and paid. Decisions followed: Jackson v. Smietanka, 267 
Fed. 932 (T. D. 2960) and 272 Fed. 970 (T. D, 3159).—Full text of Treasury 
Decision based on Forbes v. Nichols. District Court, District of Massachusetts 
(The United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 1582, Volume II). T. D. 4082. 


[NCOME TAX: Income: Trust: Income Taxable to Beneficiary: Decision of 

Court.—Where under the terms of a trust instrument the trustee is required 
to pay to a beneficiary the entire amount of the net income of the trust at 
such times as he might request, the entire amount is income which is distrib- 
uted to the beneficiary periodically and it is therefore taxable directly to the 
beneficiary under section 219(d) of the Revenue Act of 1918.—Full text of 
Treasury Decision based on Esty v. U. S., Court of Claims. (The United States 
Daily, Yearly Index Page 884, Vol. II.) T. D. 4076. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


Delay 


in Making Patent Claims Excused 


By Earlier Prosecution of Like Claims 


Examiners-in-Chief Reverse Previous Decision and Hold 
That Contentions Advanced Are Allowable. 


APPLICATION OF Lewis L. Scorr. Ap- 
PEAL 13715. EXAMINERS-I N-CHIEF, 
PATENT OFFICE, 

Patent 1640730 for oil burners was 
granted to Scott August 30, 1927, on 
application filed February 3, 1926. 

Finding that applicant’s delay in mak- 
ing patented claims was excused by his 
earlier prosecution of like claims, even 


though there was a gap in continuity of 
pressing like claims, the examiners-in- 


| chief held the patent claims allowable. 


Bruce S. Elliott represented appellant. 
The opinion of the examiners-in-chief 


| (Henry, Skinner and Ide), reversing the 


examiner, follows: ; 
This is an appeal from a final rejec- 


tion of claims 1 to 8, inclusive. Claims 1 
and 6 are reproduced for illustrative pur- 
poses: 

1. In an oil burning system, a spray 
nozzle for spraying oil, means for fur- 
nishing air to promote combustion, an 
electrically-controlled device for supply- 
ing fuel to the burner, an electrically- 
controlled device for igniting the fuel, an 
electrically-heated thermostat for con- 
trolling the time of operation of the igni- 
tion device. 

6. In a liquid-fuel burner, the com- 
bination of a blower and an electric 
motor therefor, a feed circuit to, the 
motor, a relay to close said circyit, @ 
transformer having one winding’ con- 
nected to the feed circuit and a second 
winding connected to the relay circuit, a 
second transformer adapted to produce 
ignition sparks to ignite the fuel, a ther- 
mostat to control the circuit to the sec- 
ond transformer, and an electric heater 
for said thermostat connected to the feed 
circuit to cause the thermostat to cut out 
said ignition transformer. 


Ground for Rejection 


Is Set Forth 

The ground of rejection is that appel- 
lant is estopped from making the claims 
in view of the patent to Haas, No. 1476- 
201, granted December 4, 1923, on an 
application filed June 16, 1922. Claims 6, 
7 and 8 correspond to certain claims of 
the Haas patent and none of the claims 
on appeal were made in the instant appli- 
cation until more than two years after 
the date of the Haas patent. In fact, the 
application on appeal was not filed for 
more than two years after the grant of 
the patent. Since the question presented 
by the appeal is one of law there is no 
need to discuss the structure upon which 
the appealed claims are based or that of 
the Haas patent. The examiner holds that 
claims 1 to 5, inclusive, on appeal are 
drawn to the same invention but are 
somewhat broader than claims 6, 7 and 
& copied from the Haas patent and for 
purposes of this decision we shall assume 
this to be a fact. =* 

The application on appeal is a division 
of an application Serial No. 538559, filed 
February 23, 1922, and still pending. No 
question is raised as to the propriety of 
the division. The Haas patent as pre- 
viously noted was granted on an applica- 
tion filed June 16, 1922, and was, there- 
fore, pending concurrently with the orig- 
inal Scott application Serial No. 538559. 
Claims corresponding to appealed claims 
1 to 5 stood allowed on the said original 
application when the Haas patent was 
granted and for practically a year and 
three months thereafter. That an inter- 
ference could and should have been de- 
clared seems obvious since both cases 
contained conflicting claims, i. e., claims 
6, 7 and 8, copied here from the Haas 
patent, and claims 1 to 5, inclusive, on 
appeal broader than claims 6, 7 and 8, 
but still allowable and contained in the 
Scott original application. 

On October 23, 1924, and after the 
Haas patent had issued the examiner re- 
quired division in the original Scott ap- 
plication between claims 9 to 13 inclusive 
and claim 17 and the remaining claims. 
The claims 9 to 13 and claim 17 corre- 
spond to claims 1 to 5 on appeal. On 
March 11, 1925, the applicant Scott com- 
plied with the requirement for division 
by cancelling claims 9 to 13 and 17 but 
specifically reserved the right to embody 
the subject matter of the claims in a 
separate application for patent. Such 
an application was filed on February 3, 
1926, containing claims 1 to 5 corre- 
sponding to the claims cancelled from 
the original application. In the first of- 
fice action in the divisional case atten- 
tion was directed to the Haas patent and 
shortly thereafter on March 15, 1926, 


claims 6, 7 and 8 being claims of the 
patent were presented. The present case 
was not filed within two years of the 
grant of the Haas patent and all of the 
claims were rejected on the ground of 
estoppel, the cases of ex parte Hanson, 
C. D. 1919, 33; Chapman v. Wintroath, 
C. D. 1920, 465 and Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Co. v. Brunswick-Balke Collender 
Co., 290 F. 565, being cited in support 
of the rejection. 


Right to Explain 
Delay Is Recognized ‘* 


The Chapman v. Wintroath case is the 
leading authority for a holding that if 
an applicant fails for more than two 
years to claim an invention claimed in 
an issued patent he is estopped to claim 
the invention. But this decision does 
not lay down an invariable rule and hold 
that an applicant is precluded from ex- 
plaining and excusing his delay in fail- 
ing to copy claims from a patent for 
more than two years after the grant of 
the patent. This office recognizes the 
right of an applicant to explain his de- 
lay in making claims, see ex parte Han- 
son, supra. One of the excuses which 
has been held to be satisfactory is the 
fact that the party seeking to make 
claims taken from a patent more than 
two years after the grant of the patent 
and continued to claim it thereafter (ex 
parte Hanson, supra, and Chapman v. 
Beede, 1924 C. D. 270). In the present 
case appellant, as previously pointed 
out, was claiming the invention here in- 
volved when the Hass patent issued and 
for a year and three months thereafter. 
The fact that there was a break of 
about 11 months,in the continuity of 
claiming was not due to any intention to 
abandon the invention. Appellant ex- 
pressly disclaimed any such intention. 
He proceeded strictly in accordance with 
office practice in canceling the claims in 
response to a requirement for division 
and he acted, in our opinion, with reason- 
able diligence in filing a divisional ap- 
plication containing the claims now re- 
jected. Appellant assumed, and we 
think rightly, that he would be notified 
of an interference on the subject mat- 
ter of claims 1 to 5 inclusive, if an in- 
terference existed, since he had these 
claims in his original case not only 
when the Haas patent issued but for a 
year and three months thereafter. No 
decision has been cited by the examiner, 
and we know of none, which holds di- 
rectly that an applicant should be pen- 
alized by a holding of estoppel against 
him for complying»in a reasonably dili- 
gent manner with an office requirement 
to wit: a requirement for division. This 
is particularly true in view of the failure 
of the office to declare an interference 
between the Haas application and Scott’s 
original application. 

We do not think the decision in Victor 
Talking Machine Co. vy. Brunswick-Balke 
Collendér Co. cited by the examiner is 
authority for a holding of estoppel 
against appellant under all the circum- 
stances of the instant case. Here, as 
pointed out above, the break in the con- 
tinuity of claiming was due to cempli- 
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Patents 


Ventilated Lining 
For Outer Garment 
Is Granted Patent 


Examiners-in-Chief Reverse 
Rejection of Claims \as 
Not Shown in Citations 
of Prior Art. 


APPLICATION OF DAvip H. Hopes. ApPeaL 
286. EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT 
OFFICE. 

Patent 1640501 for coat linings was 
granted to David H. Hodes August 30, 
1927, on application filed April 22, 1924, 

Invention defined by applicant’s claims 
being absent from the prior art, the 
claims were, allowed. 

Lacey & Lacey represented the ap- 
pellant. The examiners-in-chief (Ide, 
Skinner & Ruckman) reversed the rejec- 
tion by the primary examiner, in the fol- 
lowing opinion: 


o) 


This is an appeal from the et uk 


of the examiner rejecting claims 1 to 
4, inclusive, of which the following 
claim will serve as an example: 

1, An outer garment comprising, in 
combination with the outer fabric ply 
thereof, a lining including a foraminous 
foundation freely pervious to air and 
having a nap surface. 

The references are: Schwartz, 999345, 
August 1, 1911; Billette et al., 7410, 
March 24, 1910, (Br.) 

Ventilated Lining Devised. 

The inverttion is on outer garment 
comprising an outer fabric ply and an 
inner fabric ply or lining. The lining 
including a foraminous foundation, or 
a foundation pervious to air, and hav- 
ing a nap surface. 

The purpose of the invention is to 
provide a fleeced lining in a garment 
which will permit air to pass _there- 
through to prevent overheating and 
sweating of the body. 

The patent to Schwartz shows a 
fleeced outer garment formed of a 
knitted foundation which has been first 
knitted loosely and unfulled, after it 
has been fulled, it is combed or fleeced 
on its exterior surface to produce the 
exterior nap. In haking the garment 
the pieces are cut from the flat woven 
material as it leaves the loom; the cut 
pieces are stitched together forming ¢ 
garment which is much oversize. 

Difference In Fabric. 

Thereafter the garrhent thus made ur 
is submitted to a fulling operation, anc 
while yet damp is dried on a form ol 
the desired size which shapes the gar- 
ment. When the garment has dried or 
the form, the exterior surface is sub- 
mitted to a fleecing or combing opera- 
tion sv as to provide a thick, heavy, long 
fiber lap. 

At no stage in the construction de- 
scribed in the patent to Schwartz is a 
fabric such as specified in the claims of 
appellant formed. 

In the British patent to Billetteis dis- 
closed a fabric of feathers stitched to- 
gether to form strips which are stitched 
to a backing or support. The backing 
with the feathers thereon is then used 
as a covering for a garment or rug to 
produce an article to resemble a fur. 
Nothing is said in this patent as to the 
texture of the backing. 

Prior Art Not Shown. 

It is our judgment that the claims are 
not met by the references cited. 

Appellant has presented with his brief 
two additional claims with a requesé. for 
their consideration and admission. These 
claims appear to be allowable over the 
art cited, and if presented in the form 
of an amendment we recommend their 
admission and allowance in the absence 
of better references not now before us. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed. 


ance in. a reasonable way and without 
undue delay with an office requirement. 
The delay was for less than a year. In 
the cited case it does not appear why 
Browning canceled the claim held to 
correspond generally with the claim of 
the Johnson patent but he delayed four 
years in making the claim of the patent. 

Since the Chapman v. Wintroath case 
does not hold that delay for more thar 
two years in making claims cannot be 
explained and appellant has given what 
seems to us a reasonable explanation for 
the delay it is our view that as to claims 
1 to 5 inclusive the decision of the ex- 
aminer should be reversed. No line of 
distinction exists between claims 1 to 5 
and claims 6, 7 and 8 other than one of 
scope or breadth of claims. Hence we 
think appellant should be given an op- 
portunity to contest priority with Haas 
as to the subject matter of these claims. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed. 
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Promissory Notes 


Testimony of Handwriting Specialists Is Admissible 
If Accompanied by Detailed Reasons for Conclusions 


Signatures Were Said 
To Have Been Forged 


Claims Against Bankrupts, 
Based on Notes, Were 
Properly Disallowed. 


IN THE MATTER OF NANCY JANE VAR- 
NEY, BANKRUPT; IN THE MATTER OF 
Pricy A. VARNEY, BANKRUPT; NOS. 
769 AND 770 IN BANKRUPTCY; DIS- 
TRIcCT COURT, EASTERN DISTRICT OF 
KENTUCKY. 

The findings of the referee in 
bankruptcy in this case was based 
upon conflicting evidence involving 
questions of credibility. The referee 
heard the witness. 

The court on review examined his 
conclusions and refused to disturb 
his finding as to the validity of cer- 
tain notes, in the absence of cogent 
evidence of a mistake. 

The court also discusses the 
weight to be given to the opinions 
of handwriting experts and the 
question of equitable estoppel. 

The publication of the full text 
of the opinion of Judge Cochran was 
begun in the issue of September 7, 
and is concluded as follows: 

Then, without permitting him to an- 
swer the question further in his own 
way, this question was put to him, “Did 
she or not admit that she had written 
her name on it that was then on the 
note when you got there?” He an- 
swered, “Yes, sir.” He was not asked 
whether she was asked whether the sig- 
natures were genuine and what she said 
on the subject, simply whether she ad- 
mitted them to be their signatures. 

Possibly her act of reindorsing the 
note may have been looked upon 
by him as such an admission. But, how- 
ever this may be, they differed in an- 
other particular in which it would seem 
she was right. The note as presented 
to her contained the endorsements of 
the two bankrupts twice.. One set 
of the endorsements is at the bot- 
tom and is preceded by four other 
endorsements, to-wit, W. P. T. Var- 
ney, the payee, P. A. West, Andy 
New , jr., K. L. Varney and J. T. John- 
son. The other set is at the top. Steckler 
testified that the set at bottom consti- 
uted the new endorsements, whereas she 
testified that the set at the top were the 
new ones. 

Acording to this when their names 
were first endorsed they were placed 
ahead of the endorsement of the payee, 
when the proper place was after it. Much 
importance, perhaps, cannot be attached 
to this circumstances, as in the case of 
the $2,400 notes hereafter referred to 
endorsements of the bankrupts were 
placed ahead of the endorsement of the 
payee, W. P. T. Varney. 

But she testified that Steckler said 
“Sign them right across the top.” This 
statement has the ring of truth in it. Be- 
sides the top signatures resemble the ad- 
mittedly genuine signatures and the bot- 
tom do not. They resemble the disputed 
ones. Instead of this conflict between her 
and Steckler weakening her credibility 
it seems to me to strengthen it. 

The claimed contradiction between her 
testimony and that of the expert is this. 
In October, 1924, Fred H. Varney, who 
makes his home with the bankrupts and 
attended to matters on their behalf, ex- 
ecuted a series of $2,400 notes to W. P. 
T. Varney, which were endorsed by him 
and the bankrupts. Four of them were 
introduced in evidence and are in the rec- 
ord before me. The endorsements of the 
bankrupt, Pricy A. Varney, was made by 
the bankrupt, Nancy Jane Varney. They 
have an additional endorsement by the 
former. These three endorsements were 
ahead of the endorsement by W. P. T. 
Varney, the payee, which circumstance 
I have heretofore referred to. 

The expert was asked whether the sec- 
ond endorsement of Pricy A. Varney’s 
name was her signature. Objection was 
made to the question and the referee re- 
fused to allow him to answer. I think 
it was a proper question and that he 
should have been allowed to answer. An 
avowal was made that, if he had been 
allowed to do so, he would have said 
that the signatures were genuine. It 
should be accepted that such would have 
been his answer had he been permitted 
to answer. It is evident that they were 
genuine. It is claimed that the bankrupt, 
Nancy Jane Varney, when questioned 
as to the genuineness of these signatures 
denied that they were genuine. 

She had been asked on cross-examina- 
tion about the endorsement on the notes 
of her mother’s name, which she had 
made, and answered that she had made 
them. On redirect examination she was 
asked whether after these endorsements 
the notes had been presented to her and 
her mother for further endorsement and 
she answered that they had not. Up to 
this time none of the notes had been 
presented to her in the course of her 
examination in order that she might ex- 
amine the signature. 


Genuines§ of Additional 
Signatures Is Denied — 


On recross-examination three of them 
were for the first time presented to her 
and it is then that it is claimed that she 
denied the genuineness of the additional 
signature of her mother’s name. When 
asked about one of them she said that 
it was not her mother’s endorsement. 
When asked if she was sure as to this 
she said: “This one looks somewhat like 
her signature, this one—that one is very, 
very different.” 

She was then asked “How many of 
them bear the genuine endorsement or 
signature of your mother, made by her.” 
Her answer was: “Well, I would say the 
second one—the one in the middle looks 
somewhat like hers, like it might be.” 

It would seem that possibly there were 
as many as 12 of these notes and they 


were all exhibited to her. But there are 
only four of them before me and there 
is reason to think that only three of them 
were exhibited to her. At any rate’ she 
was asked this question: “How many of 
the 12 look like they might be her hand- 
writing?” Her answer was: “A number 
of them imitate it, and part of them are, 
anybody can look at it.” 


She was then asked: “How does it 
happen your mother’s name got on there 
again on these three notes?” Her an- 
swer was: “I don’t remember.” 

These questions and answers were then 
asked her: 


Witness Declares She 
Is Certain of Forgery 


“Are you certain as to any of the 
three notes as to whether any of the 
other two endorsements are hers, are 
your mother’s, and as to which one is 
hers, or as to whether any of them are 


9” 


hers? 


A. “I don’t know that either one of 
them is hers, but that one in the middle. 
I said it looks more than any like hers.” 

Q. “You say it is a better job of 
forgery than the other two?” 

A. “Yes, sir, I do.” 

Q. “Are you sure of it?” 

A. “I am quite sure. In fact I know 
they are.” 

Now it is evident from all this that the 
fact of the reindorsement of her mother’s 
name by her mother herself had entire- 
ly escaped her mind and she was some- 
what confused when they were presented 
to her. Though, at first, she was dis- 
posed to deny the genuineness ot all of 
them, in the end she did not deny posi- 
tively that any one of them was genu- 
ine and was inclined to admit that one 
of them was. 

Besides, he endorsements are poor 
specimens of her handwriting, due pos- 
si'ly to the fact that she was cramped 
in writing her name in between her 
name as it had been written by her 
daughter and the name of W. P. Varney, 
the payee. I can see nothing here that to 
the slightest extent affects her credi- 
bility. The only thing which does affect 
it is her interest. And it must be said 
that this does affect it very seriously. 

There is a saying to the effect that 
when self shake: the balance i is rarely 
rightly adjusted Forty thousand dol- 
lars, the amount of these notes, is a 
big sum of money. Yet there are per- 
sons who will not swear falsely for any 
stm of money. I cannot say that she 
is not one of those persons. And there 
is no occasion for me to strain after put- 
ting her out of that class. She and her 
mother were most shamefully abused 
by W. P. T. Varney. 


Expert Testimony 
Declared Weakest 


The position of the claimants as to 
the testimony of the expert is practically 
that no attention whatever should be 
paid to it. It wopld have the court 
brush it aside 2s unworthy of considera- 
tion. They base this on the notion that 
he was paid for his services, which pay- 
ment, however, did aot depend on the re- 
sult of the litigation. They quote from 
the case of Strode v. Strode, 194 Ky. 
665, this statement: 

“Such testimony,-as has often been 
held, is of the weakest character, and 
should be received and weighed with 
great caution.” 

And from the case of Bane v. Gwinn, 
7 Idaho 439, this statement: 

“In fact, we think we are not far 
from expressing the consensus of judi- 
cial opinion when we say that of all 
testimony upon which courts are called 
to pass, that cf expert witnesses upon 


questions of handwriting is the most un- | 


satisfactory.” 


Acceptance of Testimony 
Of Bankrupt Protested 
The quote also an extended statement 
from 22 C. J. Sec. 825, p. 735, which is 
quite depreciatory. But they also quote 
from the case of Adams v. Ristine, 138 
Va. 273, this statement: E 
“Opinion evidence as to handwriting is 
valuable when direct evidence of a reli- 


able and satisfactory character as to the | 


factum cannot be obtained but it is sub- 
ject to many abuses and is of a danger- 
ous nature, especially when given by ex- 
perts in the employment of and paid by 
parties offering it.” 

This would seem to be the case here. 
The claimants urge that the testimony 
of the bankrupt, Nancy Jane Varney, as 
to the factum cannot be accepted because 
of interest. The only other witness as 
to the factum is W. P. T. Varney and 
he is in the penitentiary for forgery and 
in one or more instances, as will appear 
later, did forge the names of the bank- 
rupts to commercial paper. The Trustee, 
on the other hand, quotes a rather favor- 
able view of such testimony from an 
article by Prof. Roscoe Pound in Harvard 
Law Review. He also quotes from the 
case of Venito v. Lizzo, 132 N. Y. Supp. 
1066, this statement: 

“While the testimony of expert wit- 
nesses is carefully weighed and accepted 
with caution, the law allows such evi- 
dence. The conclusion of a handwriting 
expert as to the genuineness of a signa- 
ture, standing alone, will be of little or 
no value, but supported by sufficiently 
cogent reasons his testimony might 
amount almost to a demonstration.” 

Here the witness in question supported 
his opinion that the disputed signatures 
were forgeries by a very detailed reascn- 
ing. And it has not been pointed out that 
this reasoning is defective in a singk 
particular. These ‘criticisms alone ari 
made: 

(1) There are 188 letters in the signa: 
tures to the eight notes. According t« 
his temtimony not one of these letter: 
was like any one of the letters in the 
genuine signatures. This position, it is 
urged. is remarkable and so remarkable 
that it renders his opinion valueless. I 
have not verified this claim as to his tes- 
timony ‘but the fact, if true, does 
not so affect his opinion unless it is 
untrue. If it is not untrue the fact 





| or are not substantially alike. 





Position of Claimants 
Overthrown by Proof 


Trustee Held.to Have Dis- 
Charged Burden of Offering 
Sufficient Evidence. 


that such is the case may be remarkable, 
but the position that such is not the case 
is not remarkable. Now the claimants 
have not undertaken to point out a sin- 
gle instance where a single letter of the 
disputed signatures is like any letter 
of the genuine signatures. And I do 
not feel called on to make an independent 
investigation on this subject. 

2. Again it is said that accordnig to 
the witness there we:e two forgers, one 
who forged the signatures of Nancy Jane 
Varney and another who forged that of 
Pricy A. Varney. This they claim is 
unreasonable and it discredits all his 
testimony. I am unable to see anything 
unreasonable in this. The books are 
full of conspiracy cases. In every such 
case at least two acted together in com- 
mitting or attempting to commit a 
crime. It seems to me that it would 
help to carry out the purpose in view 
to have two forgers instead of one. 

(3) Still further it is urged that there 
are as many differences between the let- 
ters in the genuine signatures as be- 
tween those letters and the letters of 
the disputed signatures and they were 
unable to get the witness to frankiy ad- 
m*t this. The claimants have not un- 
dertaken to show that there were as 
many differences as claimed and I am 
not called on to take the pains to find 
out whether this is so. I am unable to 
find any indications of unwillingness or 
hestitancy on the part of the witness in 
answering questions as to this matter. 
But if it be true that such is the case it 
is unimportant. The question is whether 
the genuine signatures are substantially 
alike and the disputed signatures are 
substantially unlike the genuine. This 
question is unaffected by the existence 
of such differences. 

So it is that the entire body of the 
witness’ reasoning in all its details 
stands unaffected by any defect in it. 
Such being the case in the language of 
the Virginia case it must be accepted 
as valuabl€. My criticism of this wit- 
nesses’ testimony is that there is too 
much learning in it and it does not pre- 
sent the matter as it appears to a cas- 
ual observer. 

In the case of Strode v. Strode, supra, 
the Court said: 

“No one can make the comparison 
(i. e. between the disputed and the ad- 
mitted signatures). without concluding 
that the general appearance of the writ- 
ings is the same and a casual observer 
would no doubt unhesitatingly pronounce 
them as executed by the same person.” 


Specialist Presented 
Results of Study 


The expert did not undertake to pre- 
sent the general appearance of things— 
just how the matter strikes one like 
myself holding the disputed and genuine 
together to determine whether they are 
He pre- 
sented it as things appeared to him 
after days of study and the use of the 
instruments which experts avail them- 
selves of in reaching their conclusions. 
All the results are mixed up together 
without any separation of the important 
from the unimportant. 

This has made it an extremely dif- 
fiult job to master it all—so difficult 
that I have not undertaken to do this. 
I do not have the patience to do this 
and I did not think that the casc called 
for such patience. It was easier for 
the Referee to understand his testimony 
than myself as he had the advantage of 
the witness pointing out to him the mat- 
ters testified to by him and the oppor- 
tunity of asking explanation of terms 
used. This is one consideration that 
leads me to defer to his opinion. 

So far as the testimony of the Mays- 
ville banker is concerned it has as much 
value certainly as that of the bankers 
who testified on claimants’ behalf other 
than the teller in the Williamson Bank 
and the representative of the bank which 
is an undisputed creditor of the bank- 
rupts. When it comes to a comparison 
of the disputed documents with the gen- 
uine I have no help whatsoever from 
the claimants. And the expert has not 
helped me as much as he might have 
done had he pursued the course indi- 
cated above. 

Yet there are some matters which 
seem to me fairly certain. In the case 
of Pricy A. Varney I propose to com- 
pare simply the capital letters in her 
name. The “P’s” in the genuine signa- 
ture, of which there are fifteen in the 
record before me, are invariably made 
so that, the ascending curve crosses the 
stem kelow its top except in a single 
instance, i. e. the $10,000 note held by 
the Bluefield National Bank and there 
that curve rests on the top. 


Difference Is Noted 
Between Signatures 

This is not true in either one 
of, the eight disputed signatures. In 
the eight I include the bottom signature 
in the $10,000 note. In each instance 
that curve crosses over and above, some- 
times a considerable distance above the 
top of the stem. In the genuine “A’s” 
in every instance the second stem never 
comes down as low as the first; almost 
invariably it comes no lower than the 
crossover or connection between the two, 
and that connection is made by ascending 
from the inside of the second stem. In 
the disputed signatures except in a sin- 
gle instance the second stem comes down 
as low, if not lower than the first, and 
the crossover and connection is made 
ascending from the outside of the sec- 
ond stem. The genuine “V’s” tilt, often- 
time considerably, to the right. In the 
disputed signatures such is not the case. 

To be continued in the issue of 
September 9. 
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Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


BANKRUPTCY: Finding of Referee: Review.—If the finding of a referee in 

bankruptcy is based upon conflicting evidence involving questions of credi- 
bility and the referee has heard the witnesses, great weight naturally attaches 
to his conclusion and the weight of authority is that the district judge, while 
scrutinizing with care his conclusions upon a review, should not disturb his 
finding unless there is most cogent evidence of a mistake and miscarriage of 
justice.—In re Varney (District Court, Eastern District of Kentucky).—Yearly 


Index Page 1935, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


ANKRUPTCY: Evidence: Proof of Claim: Burden.—The sworn proof of 
claim filed in bankruptcy by the claimant makes out a prima facie case. 
The objection of the trustee to the claim does not require the claimant to go 


forward and prove his claim. 


The effect thereof is to cause the burden of evi- 
dence, i. e. of offering evidence, to shift to the trustee. 


If he does not offer any 


evidence the claim should be allowed: notwithstanding his objection.—In re 
Varney (District Court, Eastern District of Kentucky).—Yearly Index Page 


1935, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


PBATLMENT: Contract of Bailment: Storage: Limitation of Liability —Where 
plaintiff deposited household goods and personal effects with defendant in 
Paris in 1911 and defendant failed to return them in 1919, held, even though 
the contract was one for transportation when made, it became a contract of 
bailment for storage by lapse of time and the limitation of liability clause con- 
tained in the original receipt was not applicable.—Barrett, as President of 
Adams Express Co. v. Fournail (Circuit Court of Appeals, 2nd Circuit).— 
Yearly Index Page 1934, Col. 2 (Volume IT). 
B LLS AND NOTES: Action at Law: Burden of Proof: Bankruptcy.—In an 
action at law on a note, in case of a plea of non est factum, the burden oi 
proof is on the plaintiff. The same rule prevails in bankruptcy.—In re Varney 
(District Court, Eastern District of Kentucky).—Yearly Index Page 1935, Col. 


1, Volume II). 


ff, VIDENCE; Expert Opinion: Weight.—The opinion of business experts as to 

4 the genuineness of handwriting is of but little value where the reasoning 
upon which it is based is not disclosed.—In re Varney (District Court, Eastern 
District of Kentucky).—Yearly Index Page 1935, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


‘VIDENCE: Personal Property Value: Testimony of Owner.—Where plain- 
tiff’s goods were in hands of defendant, as bailee, for storage for seven 
years and defendant failed to return goods, held, plaintiff was competent to 
testify to the value of the goods at the time of deposit.—Barrett, as President 
of Adams Express Co. v. Fournail (Circuit Court of Appeals, 2nd Circuit).— 
Yearly Index Page 1934, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


VIDENCE: Personal Property Value: 


Circumstantial Evidence.—Where 


plaintiff deposited household goods and personal effects with defendant in 
Paris in 1911 and defendant failed to return them in 1919, held, the defendant, 
having by its loss of the goods made it impossible for the plaintiff to give 
direct evidence of their condition and value at the date of the default, is in no 
position to complain that she resorts to circumstantial proof by showing their 
value and condition when deposited.—Barrett, as President of Adams Express 
Co. v. Fournail (Circuit Court of Appeals, 2nd Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 
Yearly Index Page 1934, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


Patents 


PATENTS: Delay in Making Patent Claims: Excused By Prosecution of Like 

Claims: Hiatus in Claiming.—Claims copied from patent more than two 
years after grant will be allowed to applicant who had previously prosecuted 
like claims, even though there was an hiatus of less than one year in the prose- 
cution of such claims, this hiatus following an office requirement for division.— 
Victor v. Brunswick, 290 Fed. 565, distinguished because of greater delay in 


that case. 


Patent 1640730 to Scott (Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office).— 


Yearly Index Page 1934, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


ATENTS: Invention: Coat Linings.—Claims to a garment having a lining 

including a foraminous foundation freely pervious to air and having a map 
surface are allowable over patents which fail to disclose inventive features 
claimed.—Patent 1640501 to Hodes (Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office).— 
Yearly Index Page 1934, Col. 7 (Volume II). 


Firms Operated As Unit 
Declared to Be Affiliated 


[Continued from Page 10.]} 
of a par value of $100 each. These 
shares had the same voting rights as the 
common stock. It was also agreed that 
this stock was to be purchased by Fred- 
erick Bode and George Ebeling for 
$100,000 in cash. Ebeling’s son, F. O. 
Ebeling, held a responsible position in 
Gage Brothers & Company. 

Reorganization Effected. 

Because of an increasing deficit of the 
Gage Hat Works it was deemed advis- 
able to rearrange policies and methods 
of doing business and the directors of 
Gage Brothers & Company decided to 
take over the Gage Hat Works and or- 
ganize it as a part of Gage Brothers 
& Company, as it was originally or- 
ganized. A reorganization was effected 
as of January 7, 1921. 

The issue of preferred stock by Gage 
Brothers & Company was authorized and 
the holders of preferred stock of Gage 
Hat Works were permitted to exchange 
their shares for shares of preferred 
stock of Gage Brothers & Company, and 
holders of common stock of Gage Hat 
Works were permitted to exchange their 
shares for common shares of Gage 
Brothers & Company. ~ 

Stock Owned by Same Interests. 

Opinion by Smith: The petitioners 
claim to have been affiliated from No- 
vember 1, 1918, to November 30, 1921. 
The respondent has denied affiliation 
prior to January 8, 1921. In support 
of his denial of affiliation the respondent 
calls attention to the decisions of the 
Board in Appeal of Watsontown Brick 
Co., 3 B. T. A. 85; George A. Fink Co. 
v. Commissioner, 5 B. T. A. 76 (The 
United States Daily, * Yearly Index 
Page 2776, Volume I); and others. 

In the case at bar we have a situation 
where all of the stock of two corpo- 
rations is owned by closely related in- 
terests. The only important outside in- 
terest was a brother-in-law of the prin- 
cipal stockholder of both corporations 
who had formerly been associated in the 
business. 

The two businesses were operated as 
an economic unit and the Gage Hat 
Works was considered a department of 
the older corporation. This is conclu- 
sively proven by the fact that when it 
developed that Gage Brothers & Com- 
pany were receiving all of the profits of 
the business the stockholders of Gage 
Hat Works were permitted to exchange 
their shares of stock for shares of stock 
of Gage Brothers & Company upon pre- 
cvisely the same basis as though Gage 
Brothers & Company had been corre- 
spondingly profitable with the parent 
company. 

In our opinion all of the stock of both 
corporations was owned or controlled 
by the same interests! 

Reviewed by the Board. 


Judgment will be entered for the pe- | 


titioners 
Rule 50. 
September 1, 1927, 


on 15 days’ notice, under 


Patent Suits Filed 


INJOTICE of filing in any court of 

the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patents involved. 
Abbreviations: D.C. N. D. (S. D., 
E. D. W. D.—)—District Court, 
Northern Division) ; C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
decisions in patent cases. 


1385839, L. Lewitt, Two piece watch cas- 
ing, filed Aug. 4, 1927, D. C., S. D. N. Y., 
Doc E 42-306, L. Lewitt & Co., Inc., v. 
Bulova Watch Co., Inc. 

1411231, M. L. Weiss, Vulcanizing acceler- 
ator, filed Aug. 13, 1927, D. C., N. D. Ohio 
(E. Div.), Doe. 2373 Dovan Chemical Corp. 
v. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

1421022, N. Mollett, Advertising sign, filed 
Aug. 10, 1927, D. C., S. D. Ohio( W. Div.), 
Doe. E 482, The Massillon-Cleveland-Akron 
Sign Co. v. The Progress Sign Co. 

13707733, A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating ap- 
paratus, 1307734, Same, Lubricating means, 
filed Oct. 23, 1925, D. C. Ind. (Indianapolis), 
Doc. 947, The Bassick Co. v. The Gibson Co. 
Patents held valid, claims 3, 4 and 5 of 
13077338, and claims 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 14 and 15 
of 1307734 infringed, injunction granted, 
July 11, 1927. Same, filed Aug. 4, 1927, D. 
C. Conn. (New Haven), Doc. E 1916, The 
Bassick Mfg. Co. v. New Britain Machine Co. 


1432280, F. H. Doub, Method of making 
hats, filed June 25, 1927, D. C., S. D..N. Y., 
Doc. E 42-124, W. Hirsch (W. Friedman) 
v. J. F. Conway. Dismissed on merits, 
Aug. 3, 1927. Doc. E 42-125, W. Hirsch 
7. Friedman) v. New York Merchandise 
Inc. Dismissed on merits, Aug. 3, 


1475980. (See 1307734(a).) 

1477383, H. C. Pfister, Arch support, filed 
Aug. 5, 1927, D. C., S. D. Ohio (W. Div.), 
Doc. E 481, The Scholl Mfg. Co., Inc. v. 
The Jung Arch Brace Co., Inc. 

1496131. (See 1228350.) 

1511678, L. Schwartzberg, Cellular carton, 
1539875, Same, Carton or box, Med July 
21, 1927. D. C.. N. D. I. (E. Div.), Doc. 
7275, L. Schwartzberg v. Automatic Carton 
Co. 

1539534, I. D. Ansell, 
filed Nov. 16, 1925, D. 
(Toledo), Dec. E 599, 1. D. Ansell et al 
v. Lima Sheet Metal Products Co. Dis- 
missed without prejudice, Aug. 9, 1927. 

1539875. (See 1511678.) 

1586282, F. L. Bryant, Granulating mill, 
1621869, Same, Method of granulating dry 
materials, filed July 13, 1927, D. C., N. D. 
fil (E. Div.), Doc. 7253, F. L. Bryant v. 
Grindle Fuel Equipment Co. et al 

1590921, T. H. Wittliff, Fastening device, 
filed July 30, 1927, D. C., N. D. Ul (EL 
Div.), Doc. 7279, T. H. Wittliff et al v. 
Everlasting Furniture Brace Co. et al. 

1600723 C. H. Egelhoff, Process of form- 
ing an artistic paint finish, filed Aug. 10, 
1927. D. C.. S. D. Ohio (E. Div.), Doc. 536, 
Cc. H. Egelhoff v. R. Emrich. 

1609409. B. J. Hubbard, Vehicle ventila- 
tor, filed July 12, 1927, D. C. Ind. (In- 
dianapolis), Doc. 1062, Hubbard Products 
Co. v The Kokomo Automotive, Mfg. Co. 

1619755. (See 1058542.) 

1621869. (See 1586282.) 

1632371, G. W. Gilman, Pencil, filed Aug. 
18, 1927, D. C., R. I., Doc. 277, The Parker 
Pen Co. v. Rex Mfg. Co. 

1635115, Deutsch & Pfeifer, Apparatus 
for cleaning containers and the like. Jed 


Vehicle ventilator, 
Cc. N. BD. Olio 
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Books and Publications 


New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Allard, Lucile. Teeny tiny rimes, by 
o a 0 ONE William A. McCall... 
illustrated by Katharine Pallesen. 93 
p., illus. Richmond, Johnson publish- 
ing company, 1927. 7-16832 

Arnold, Earl Caspar. Outlines of surety- 
ship and guaranty. 620 p. Chicago, 
Callaghan and co., 1927. 27-16924 

Atwater, Emily Paret. In ocean land, 
by ... illustrated by Elizabeth M. 
Fisher. 112 p., illus. Chicago, A. 
Whitman & co., 1927. 27-16836 

Batchelder, Mildred. The adventures of 
Chippybobbie and his friend Mr. Field 
Mouse, written by ... illustrated by 
Hawley Morgan. 96 p., illus. N. Y., 
Nelson, 1927. 27-16849 

Bennison, Louis. “Johnny get your 
gun”; comedy in prologue and three 
acts. (French’s standard library edi- 
tion). 112 p. French, 1927. 

27-16850 


| Bender’s selected statutes of the state of 


of New York, as amended to close of 
the legislative session of 1926, com- 
prising the following consolidated 
laws: 1. Decedent estate law. 2. Do- 
mestic relations law. 3. Lien law. 4. 
Negotiable instruments law. 5. Per- 
sonal property law. 6. Real property 
law. 7. Civil rights law. 8. Partner- 
ship law; together with complete in- 
dexes, tables showing disposition of 
sections of former laws on these sub- 
jects, consolidators’ notes and_ the 
source or derivation of the various sec- 
tions. 14th ed. Edited by John T. 
Fitzpatrick. 741 p. Albany, Bender, 
1926. 27-16922 
Bluntach, John Alexander. And the last 
shall be first; a sincere effort to sim- 
plify the study. of Christian science 
and how to heal. Bluntach. 258 p. 
Rochester, N. Y., The Charter press, 
1927. 27-16962 
Bowie, William. Isostasy. 275 p., illus, 
N. Y., Dutton, 1927. 27-16910 
Budington, Robert Allyn. Physiology and 
human life, by . .. based on Advanced 
physiology and hygiene, by Herbert 
A. Conn and Robert A. Budington. 395 
p., illus. N. Y., Silver, Burdett and 
co., 1927. 27-16913 
Burrow, Trigant. The 
consciousness; a study in organic psy- 
chology. based upon a synthetic and 
societal concept of the neuroses. 256 
p. (International library of psychology, 
philosophy and scientific method.) N. 
Y., Harcourt, 1927: 27-16967 
Campbell, Kane. The enchanted April; 
a comedy in a prologue and three acts, 
adapted from Elizabeth’s novel of the 
same name. (French’s standard li- 
brary edition). 136 p. N. Y., French, 
1927. 27-16852 
California. Laws, Statutes, Ete. The 
Civil code of tha state of California... 
the state Civil code, adopted March 
21st, 1872, with the subsequent official 
statute amendments to and including 
1927, annotated. Edited and annotated 
by R. E. Ragland. 600, 59 p. San 
Francisco, California law book ‘ex- 
change, 1927. 27-16920 
California. Laws, Statutes, Etc. .The 
Code of civil procedure of the state of 
California...the state Code of civil 
procedure, adopted March 11, 1872, 
with the subsequent official statute 
amendments to and including 1927, an- 
notated. Edited and annotated by R. 
E. Ragland. 604, 76 p. San Fran- 
cisco, California law book exchange, 
1927. 27-16919 
Chetwood, Thomas B. Handbook of New- 
man. 90 p. *'. Y., Schwartz, Kirwin 
& Fauss, 1927. 27-16898 
Conklin, Edmund Smith. Principles of 


Aug. +18, 1927, D. C., N. D. Ohio (E. Div.), 
Doc. 23875, Guarantee Liquid Measure Co. 
et al. v. Merit Oil Equipment Co. 

1637322, M. Weil, Sound reproducer, filed 
Aug. 6, 1027, D.C. 8: DB A. 2, Doe. B 
42-312, M. Weil et al. v. Symphonic Sales 
Corp. 

T. M. 102843, Ralston Purnia Co., Dairy 
feed, filed July 5, 1927, D. C. Ariz. (Phoe- 
nix), Doc. E 169, Ralston Purina Co. v. 
The Southwestern Packing Co., Inc. 

T. M. 151001, Walker Motor Car special- 
ties Co., Motor vehicle steering wheel lock, 
appeal filed Aug. 6, 1927, C. C. A. (4th 
Cir.), Doc. 2659, Goodyear Tire &» Rubber 
Co. v. T. E. Robertson. 

Des. 50624, L. Klima, Ventilating, appeal 
filed Aug. 1, 1927, 8th Cir. (St. Louis}, Doc. 
7919, King Ventilating Co. v. St. James 
Ventilating Co. et al. 

Des. 70242 M. Simon, Jewelry 
filed Aug. 8, 1927, D. C., S. D. N 
E 42-315, Simson Bros., Ine. v. Karlan & 
Bleicher, Inc. Same, filed Aug. 16, 1927, D. 
C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. E 42-336, Simson Bros., 
Inc., v. Herpers Bros., Inc. Doc. E 42-337, 
Simson Bros., Inc. v. H. Ackerman et al (J. 
C. Nordt). 


setting, 
Y., Doe. 


social basis of j 


abnormal psychology. 
Holt, 1927. 27-16899 
Dante Alighieri. The minor poems of 
Dante, translated into English verse 
by Lorna de’ Lucchi. 172 p. London, 
Oxford university press, 1926. 
27-16856 
Davis, Robert Hobart. Bob Davis re- 
calls: Sixty true stories of love and 
laughter and tears, by the author of 
“Over my left shoulder.” 313 p. N. 
Y., Appleton, 1927. 27-16895 
Diderot, Denis. ... Dialogues by ... 
translated with an introduction by 
Francis Birrell. (The Broadway 
library of xviii century French liter- 
ature.) 196 p. N. Y.. Brentano, 1927. 
. 27-16855 
Edwards, Junius David. Aluminum 
bronze powder and aluminum paint. 
104 p. N. Y., The Chemical catalog 
co., 1927. 27-16906 
Favary, Ethelbert. Motor vehicle engi- 
neering; engines, their design and con- 
struction (for automobiles, trucks and 
tractors) by Ethelbert Favary ... 
3d ed. 363 p., illus. N. Y., McGraw, 
1927. 27-16907 
Hannay, James Owen. Can you answer 
this? A question book by George A, 
Birmingham [pseud.] 159 >. Lon- 
don, Unwin, 1927. 27-16897 
McDowall, Robert John Stewart. The 
mind, by various authors ;a series of 
lectures delivered in King’s college, 
London, during the Lent term, 1927, 
edited by . ’. with an introduction by 
Ernest Barker. 315 p. N. Y., Long- 
mans, 1927. 27-16970 
Mackintosh, Hugh Ross. The Christian 
experience of forgiveness. (The li- 
brary of constructive theology). 295 
p. London, Nisbet, 1927. 27-16961 
Masters, Edgar Lee. Levy Mayer and 
the new industrial era; a biography. ‘ 
305 p. New Haven, 1927. 27-16921 
Miller, Leo Francis. A history of phil- 
osophy, by . . with an introduction 
by Moorehouse F. X. Millar. 352 p. 
N. Y., J. F. Wagner, 1927. 27-16900 
Mullinix, Frederick Charles. Index to 
the bankruptcy opinions of the Su- 
preme court of the United States, ren- 
dered since passage of the act of 1898, 
by F. C. Mullinix. 87 p. Jonesboro, 
Ark., Trevalthan printing co., 1926. 
27-16925 
Rietz, Henry Lewis. . . Mathematical 
statistics. (The Carus mathematical 
monographs. no. 3.) Chicago, Pub. 
for the Mathematical association of 
America by the Open court publishing 
co., 1927. 27-16909 
Scovil, Elisabeth Robinson. Daily 
strength for daily work. 94 p. Phila., 
Altemus, 1927. 27-16901 
Stodola, Aurel. Steam and gas turbines, 
with a supplement on The prospects 
of the thermal prime mover, by... 
Authorized translation from the sixth 
German edition by Dr. Louis C. Low- 
enstein ... with 1,565 illustrations and 
7 folding charts. 2 v., illus. N. Y., 
McGraw, 1927. 27-16908 
Tambyah, Tambi-Pillai Isaac. Fore- 
gleams of God; a comparative study 
of Hinduism, Buddhism and Christian- 
ity. 486 p. London, Luzac & co., 
1925. 27-16968 
Texas. Laws, statutes, etc. (Indexes.) 
Vernon’s annotated civil and criminal 
statutes of the state of Texas, revi- 
sion of 1925. General index and tables, 
including tables of session laws 1923- 
1925, tables of corresponding articles 
in Revised statutes 1911 and Vernon’s 
former compilations. 628 p. Kansas 
City, Mo., Vernon law book co., 1927. 
27-16923 
Tsuchida, K y os o n. Contemporary 
thought of Japan and China. (Library 
of contemporaray thought.) N, Y., 
Knopf, 1927. 27-16903 


457 p. N.Y, 


Government Books | 


and Publications 


Wholesale Prices, 1890 to 1926. Bulletin 
of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, No. 440. Price, 60 cents. 

‘[L23-97] 

Plants. Culture of Fruits, Vegetables, 
Grain, Grasses and Seeds. Wist of pub- 
lications relating to these subjects. 

{26-26172] 

Experiment Station Record. August, 
1927, Abstract Number, Issued by the 
Office of Experiment Stations, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Price, 10 cents. 

[Agr. 9-832] 

Monthly Weather Review. June, 1927, 
Issued by the Weather Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Volume 55, No, 
6. Price, 15 cents. ~ [Agr. 9-990] 


Do you USE 
your Washington experts? 


(Their services cost you nothing ) 


a 
© HE UNITED STATES DAILY has a staff of 47 
experts ready to dig up for you in the Washington 
bureaus of the Government information on almost any con- 
ceivable subject; particularly information relating to busi- 
ness, productior., manufacturing, distribution and advance- 
ment of trade in general. Their services are yours for the 
asking. 


You receive The United States Daily. Do you realize 
that you can command the information gathering services 
of its highly trained staff through the Inquiry Division? 


Address your queries to the Inquiry Division of The 


United States Daily, 
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Earth Separated 
: From Sun by Pull 

Of Passing Star 


Ocean and Air Formed From 
Gaseous Elements in 
Cooling Process, 
Is Theory. 
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[Continued from Page 1.) 

the woof with which the mathematician 

at last has woven a theory that clothes 

both these Sphinxes in rare and beautiful 
raiment. 

To begin, not truly at the Beginning 
but as far back’ as even part-knowledge 
permits, we believe that all that we call 
electricity and all that we call matter 
consist of two things as yet unresolved— 
the electron and the proton, the nega- 
tive and the positive elertric atoms, or 
at most these ultimate charges and their 
earriers. At any rate, these are the 
most elementary entities-of which there 
is any fairly definite evidence. 

We have no knowledge of the origin of 
either the electron or the proton. They 
can exist separately, from whith we 
infer that they may have originated 
differently and in different amounts, the 
excess diffusing itself to infinite rarity. 

On the other hand, the equality of 
their charges suggests a common and 
simultaneous origin. But, be that as it 
may, they usually are combined in vari- 
ous equal numbers, thereby forming all 
the material elements from hydrogen to 
uranium. 

Hence, wherever matter occurs in 
great quantity, as in a star or a planet, 
one may expect to find all the possible 
elements in varying proportions, and also 
such compounds of them as the tempera- 
ture and other conditions favor. Pre- 
sumably, therefore, every heavenly ob- 
ject, however nebulous or condensed, has 
within itself, as certainly as our own sun 
has, the makings of an atmosphere and 
an ocean. 

Evidently, then, when the earth was 
pulled out of the sun by the tidal action 
of a passing star of much greater mass, 
there were taken along the hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen of the ocean and 
the air, as well as the iron, silicon, alu- 
minum, and other elements of the litho- 
sphere. 

Liquification in Cooling. i 

The portion of the sun thus torn out | 
by tidal action broke off during this pro- 
cess. if we accept Jeffrey’s logic, in sep- 
arate masses which, owing to expan- 
sional and radiational cooling, soon in 
great measure became liquid. The rest 
was gases and vapors surrounding these 
centers, and cosmical dust and debris left 

_ throughout the disk of the new-born 
solar system. 

In the case of the Earth, it appears 
that the gravity pull of the liquid globe 
was quite sufficient to retain water vapor, 
if such existed, and all the gases of the | 
atmosphere except hydrogen and helium. 

After a relatively very short period, 
only a few thousand years, a more or 
less stable crust formed, consisting es- 
sentially of rock-material, the iron and 
other heavy elements through the action 
of gravity having formed the inner core. 
The surface temperature then rapidly fell 
to a value comparable to that which 
seems to have obtained ever since, lead- 
ing to condensation of most of the water 
vapor, if it existed in large quantity, 
and to well-nigh perfect conservation of 
all atmospheric gases, including now 

‘even hydrogen and helium. | 

But whatever this primordial supply 
of free air and free water vapor, the 
¢erusting of the Earth was accompanied 
and followed by lava flows and other 
forms of eruptions all giving off then, 
as they do now, vast volumes of steam, 
carbon dioxide, nitrogen, hydrogen, oxy- 
gen, and other gases, each of which had 
been absorbed, occluded, combined, or 
otherwise taken up by the rocky ma- 
terials while in their previous gaseous | 
or liquid state. 

- In this way such original gases and 
initial water as may have existed were 
rapidly supplemented until an atmos- | 
phere substantially as it exists today had 
accumulated, and great oceans had cov- 
ered most of the Earth. 

Later on, when vegetation had devel- 
oped chlorophyl-bearing types, the oxy- | 
gen of the air presumably was greatly 
increased by their absorption of carbon. 
dioxide and liberation of free oxygen. 

Such, in broad and general terms, is 
the latest theory of the origin of our at- 
mosphere and our oceans, a theory of 
beautiful texture woven by Mathesis 
from the many-colored threads of ob- 
servation and experiment. 
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‘Announce Promotion 


Of General Jenkins 





Succeeds Major General Mal- 
vern-Hill Barnum; Approved 
by President. 





| 
Promotion of Brigadier General John | 
‘MM. Jenkins to be Major General in suc- | 
cession to Major General Malvern-Hill 
Barnum, who retired September 3, has 
been approved by President Coolidge. 
“the Department of War has just an- 
“nounced. 
At the same time thé Department an- 
nounced that, on recommendation of the 
, Secretary of War, Dwight F. Davis, the 
* President also had approved the appoint- 
ment of Colonel Henry J. Hatch, Coast 
Artillery, to be a Brigadier General, to 
fill the vacancy created by General Jen- | 
kins’ promotion. 
’ The full text of the Department’s 
‘statement follows: 
The President has approved the recom- 
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Aeronautics 


developments. 


11,310 miles. 


cusses flying fish. 


covered 350,000 square miles. 
Page 


9 


Agriculture 


containers. 





fer for sale guano taken from 


caves in Mexico. 





tive marketing. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Soybean selection to produce two 
distinct strains recommended as of pos- 
sible benefit to hog producers. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Daily price analysis of fruit, veg- 
etable, meat, grain, butter and cheese 
markets. 
Page 4 
Better sires make better livestock in 
Kentucky. 


Page 5, Col. 1 | 


Weekly grain stock review. 


Page 5, Col. 5 | 


Weekly -weather and crop bulletin. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


Anti-Trust Laws 


Motion picture trust gets 60-day ex | 


in answering Federal Trade 
of monopoly in 


tension 
Commission charges 
restraint of trade. 


Page 1, Col. 7 | 


. . 
Associations 
Bureau of Internal Revenue explains 
methods used by theater ticket brokers 
to evade payment of admission taxes, 
in case resulting in 24 indictments. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Banking-Finance 


Continuation of full text of decision 
of District Court, Ky., holding that 
bank claims against bankrupt were 


properly disallowed as based on notes | 


shown to have been forged. (Nancy 
Jane Varney.) 
Page 11, Col. 1 
Secretary of the Treasury says re- 
funding of French loan will be con- 
sidered by Departments of State and 
Treasury when it reaches them. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Undersecretary of Treasury asks 
owners of Second issue of Liberty 
Bonds to exchange them for Treasury 
notes. 
Page 2, Col. 2 
Philadelphia Reserve Bank author- 
ized to reduce rediscount rate to 34% 
per cent. 


Page 6, Col. 6 

Treasury Department reports total 

stock of money in United States on Sep- 
tember 1 as $8,522,320,663. 


Page 1, Col. 1 ; 


Per-capita circulation of United 
States money increases slightly as pop- 
ulation gains. 

Page 7, Col. 7 


General business in July less active | 


in Twelfth Federal Reserve District. 


Page 7, Col. 1 

Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. | 
Page 7 | 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York | 


reviews money market for August. 


Page 7, Col. 2 | 


Foreign Exchange rates. 
Page 7 
See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


New books received at the Library of 
Congress. 


Page 11, Col. 6 | 


Publications issued by the Govern- 
ment. 
Page 11, Col. 7 





Smuggling of Aliens 


Now More Difficult | 





The Department of Labor is tighten- 
ing its border patrols and doing all in 
its power to prevent the smuggling of 
immigrants, according to an oral state- | 
ment on September 7 by the Secretary 
of Labor, J. J. Davis. ; 

As a result, figures just compiled by 
the Department for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1927, show that a total of ! 





mendation of the Secretary of War for 
the following promotion and appointment 
of General Officers: 

Brigadier General John M. Jenkins to 
be jor General, effective September 4, 
vice ‘Major General Malvern-Hill Bar- 
num retired September 3 upon reaching 
the statutory age of 64. 

Colonel Henry J. Hatch, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps to be Brigadier General, ef- 
fective September 4, vice Brigadier Gen- 
eral John M. Jenkins promoted the same 
date 





Summary of 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Ed- 
| ward P. Warner, describes naval air 


Page 4, Col. 3 
Air mail routes under contract cover 


Page 9, Col. 1 
Smithsonian Institution Curator dis- 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Search for missing Hawaiian flyers 


Col. 4 


> 
Only nine States without laws on 
standardization of fruit and vegetable 


Page 5, Col. 7 | 


Plans being made to import and of- 
bat 


Page 5, Col. 4 
Department of Agricultural prepares 
exhibit for fairs to visualize coopera- 
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| Census Data 
Marriage and divorce statistics of 
Illinois for 1926. 


Child Welfare 


Department of Labor reviews State 


dren. 
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Page 3, Col. 
Civil Service 
Ciyil Service Commission reports ex- 


aminations to fill seven vacancies. 
| Page 12, Col. 7 


Commerce-Trade 


of Commerce 


All News Contai 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications \ 


laws regulating employment of chil- | 








Smithsonian Institution Curator dis- 


| cusses flying fish. _ 
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Page 1, Col. 


Page 2, co. 5 | Gov't Personnel 


Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
counting Office. 


>] ’ ae ~\ 
Gov't Topical Survey 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Ed- 
ward P. Warner, describes naval air 
developments. 


Page 4, Col. 3 
} ° 

Highways | 
| Czechoslovakia creates highway fund 
of $30,000,000 for construction and 


Department reviews | maintenance. 4 
| prospect for expanded market for | Page 6, Col. 4 
American products in Dutch East | . ° 
Indies. | Immigration 
| Page 8, Col. 1 | Secretary of Labor says Department 


Congressional action to be sought to 


| stop abuses of postal service in tracing | smuggling of aliens. 
shipments of wholesale parcel post lots. 


merchandise sent on | Inland W aterwa ys 


of unsolicited 

approval. ; 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Only nine States without 

standardization of fruit and vegetable 
containers. 


laws 


Page 5, Col. 7 


. , cote 
Metal working machinery exports in | 


1926 show material decline over 1925. 
Page 8, Col. 4 


in Twelfth Federal Reserve District. 


Page 7, Col. 1 | 
Weekly business index chart by the | 


Department of Commerce. 
Page 8, Col. 2 
Business continued dull in Chile in 


August. ¥ 


Page 9, Col. 3 
Daily commodity price analysis. 
Page 4 


Congress 


Notice of election of Congressman 


ceived by House of Representatives. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


| Cotton 


| 
Complaint dismissed and demurrage | 
rates upheld on cotton shipments to | 


Galveston, Tex. 
Page 6, Col. 5 

Cotton producers and manufacturers 
to hold joint conference to discuss 
mutual problems. 


Better weather reported 


belt areas. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


Daily cotton and wgol market price 
, analyses. 
| Page 4 
Court Decisions 
Sce Special Index and Lai 


on Page 11. Yok 
See Special Index and Digest 9; Tax 
Decisions on Page 10. | 


Customs 


Court. 


a 
Foodstuffs 
Daily price analysis of fruit, veg- 
etable, meat, butter and cheese market. | 
Page 4 | 


Page 8, Col. 7 


Foreign Affairs 
Secretary of the Treasury says re- 
funding of French loan will be con- 
sidered by Departments of State and 
| Treasury when it reaches them, 
Page 1, Col. 6 
United States Minister to Switzer- 
land named Chairman of Communica- | 
tions and Transit Committee of League | 
of Nations. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
United States forces in Nicaragua 
serye ultimatum on General Salgado. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


sistant Secretary of State. | 
Page 2, Col. 5 | 


Fur Industry | 
More than 24,000 Alaskan seals slain 
during season ending July 31. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Game and Fish | 


Fish catch in July less than in July, 
1926. 


from Seventh District of Louisiana re- 


on | 


| 
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| 
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| par Jni States. 
part of the United § 

i Page 2, Col. 1 
General business in July less active 


is tightening border patrols to prevent 


Page 12, Col. 2 


Senator Walsh says failure of Con- 
gress to provide funds has not material- 
ly affected purchase of Cape Cod € anal 
| since titles are still being examined. 2 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Geological Survey describes water 

resources of Great Basin in western 


Insurance 
Mortality rate in Wisconsin shows 
slight increase in 1926. 
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Page 3, Col. 5 


Labor 


Department of Labor reviews State 
laws regulating employment of chil- 


dren. Page 3, Col. 2 


Manufacturers | 


Board of Tax Appeals holds two hat | 
manufacturers operating as an eco- 
nomic unit, are affiliated for tax pur- 
poses (Gage Hat Works). 
Page 10, Col. 1 | 

Bureau of Standards shows that chro- 
mium has from five to eight times the ! 
wear resistance of any other metal used , 
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Page 1, Col. 5 | Hodes). 
in cotton | 


| L. Scott). 


digest | Milling 


Minister to China confers with As- | ward P. Warner, 


Page 8, Col. 6 | 


tempts to smuggle themselves across the 


borders of the United States. There 
were also apprehended 832 professional 
smugglers of aliens who are engaged 
solely in this illicit commerce. 

Figures as to the total number of 
aliens illegally entering the United 
States are out of the question, accord- 
ing to the records of the Department, 
since it is impossible to ascertain the 
number of aliens who enter successfully. 
At present, it was stated, the profession | 
of alien smuggling is rather a discourag- | 
ing one. | 

A total of 19,382 persons was cap- 
tured on the border last year by the 
Immigration Border Patrol, it was stated 
by the Department. All of these, how- 
ever, were not aliens entering illegally. 
Of this number 1,730 were turned over 
to the Internal Revenue authorities for 
violations of the customs laws, while 
232 were found to be violating the pro- 
hibition law. One hundred and six army 
and navy deserters also were captured 
at the border, in addition to 440 crimi- | 
nals of all kinds who were turned over 
to State and municipal authorities. 





for plug guages. 
Page 2, Col. 5 | 
Patent claims allowed for ventilated 
lining for outer garment (D. H. 


Page 10, Col. 7 
Patent claims disallowed for im- 
provement in il-burning system (L. 


Page 10, Col. 5 

Metal working machinery exports in 
1926 show material decline over 1925. 

Page 8, Col. 4 


Weekly grain stock review. 
Page 5, Col. 5 | 
Daily grain market price analysis. 
Page 4 


Reappraisement rulings by Customs Mines and Minerals 


Royalties on Yukon silver-lead ores 

lifted until January 1, 1928. 

Page 8, Col. 7 

Volume of Canadian mineral output 
declined in first half of 1927. 

Page 9, Col. 7 | 


Motion Pictures 


Motion picture trust gets 60-day ex- 
tension in answering Federal Trade 


| Commission charges of monopoly in 


restraint of trade. 
Page 1, Col. 7 | 
T . 
Narcotics 
Representative Porter favors com- 


pulsory treatment of drug addicts. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


National Defense 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Ed- 
describes naval air 


developments. 
Page 4, Col. 3 
Study being made of dyeing light 
colored horses to prevent observation 
by aircraft. 


Page 2, Col. 2 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


| War Department. 


Page 4, Col. 3 

United States forces in Nicaragua | 
serve ultimatum on General Salgado. | 
Page 2, Col. 7 | 





| 12,098 aliens were apprehended in at- | Improper Use ofs Facilities 


Of Mails to Be Checked 


[Continued from Page 4.) 
was stated, where existing law was 
found sufficient to cover offenses. Other 
mail order business of ‘a similarly ob- 
jectionable nature, it was explained, 
have been able to continue practices 
which are technically within the law. 

Mr. Bartlett’s warning to postmasters 
was contained in a memorandum which 
follows in full text: 

Attention is called to the fact that 
postmasters are sending out card Forms 
1516 and 1572, inquiries as to receipt 
of mail, in wholesale lots at ‘ne request 
of mailers of unsolicited or unordered 
merchandise such nas neckties, handker- 
chiefs, ete. 

These card forms are intended for use 
of individuals in tracing mail, or in trac- 
ing occasional stray shipments for 
reputable business concerns, but they 
should not be used in quantities for trac- 
ing shipmnts or correspondence of con- 
cerns who deal in unsolicited or unor- 
dered merchandise. 

The sending of these card inquiries 
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Search for missing Hawaiian flyers 
covered 350,000 square miles. 
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War Department reports closing o 
last Citizens’ Military Training Camp. 
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Brig. Gen. John M. Jenkins promoted 
to Major General. 
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Postal Service | 


Congressional action to be sought to | Scantie Line. 


stop abuses of postal service in tracing | 
shipments of wholesale parcel post of 
unsolicited merchandise sent on ap- 
proval. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Air mail routes under contract cover 
11,510 miles. 
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August statistics showing postal re- 
‘eipts in 50 largest cities. 
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Public Health 


German scientist reports three an- 
aethetics which may be used without 
inhalation. 
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Representative Porter favors com- 
sulsiry treatment of drug addicts. 
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Mortality rate in Wisconsin shows | 
slight increase in 1926. 
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Court of Appeals, 2nd Cir.} holds | 
contract for transportation of house- 
hold goods becomes one of bailment for 
storage after lapse of time (Adams 
Express Co. v. Anna Fournial). 
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Radio 


Total of 17 radio stations are dropped 
from official list of those broadcasting. 
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Railroads 


Court of Appeals, 2nd Cir., holds | 
contract for transportation of house- 
hold goods becomes one of bailment for 
storage after lapse of time (Adams 


-press Co. v. Anna Fournial). 
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Smithsonian Institution Curator dis- 
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Fishermen ruled as members of boat’s 
and not entitled to benefits of 
Longshoremen’s Compensation Act. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
accepts bid for 
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Tariff 
Tariff Commission to study produc- 


tion costs of glass abroad. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Bureau of Internal Revenue explains 


to evade payment of admission taxes, 
in case resulting in 24 indictments. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Committee on 
another conference. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
No summary of decisions by Board 
of Tax Appeals in this issue. 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 10. 
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North Dakota shipping association 
sells 75,000 pounds of wool direct to 
manufacturer through sealed bids at 
flat rates. 
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Cotton producers and manufacturers 

to hold joint conference to discuss 
mutual problems. 
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Government of India changes import 
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Page 4 
Tobacco | 


Levantine tobacco purchases by Aus- 
trian monopoly to be done hereafter 
through limited liability company. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


New freight schedules recommended | Trade Practices 


based on mileage to apply to carload 
lumber shipments in New York and } 
New Englands 
‘ Page 6, Col. 4 
Continuation of full text of report | 
finding division of joint freight rates 
as reasonable in western trunk line | 
territories. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Minnesota Warehouse Commission | 
authorized to intervene in Great North- | 





ern-Northern Pacific merger. 
Page 6, Col. 1 | 

Minority stockholders of C. & 0. 
characterize Pere Marquette and Erie | 





merger plan as purely speculative. 
P Page 7, Col. 5 


Complaint dismissed and demurrage ; Weather Bureau. 
| rates upheld on cotton shipments to | 
| Galveston, Tex. 
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Schedules suspended proposing in- | 
creased car rates on cement in Gulf 
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Hearing postponed on tentative val- 
uation of M. K. & T. Railway and sub- 


sidiaries. 
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Reimbursement is certified for Fox 
& Illinois Union Railway. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Shippers oppose delay in consolidated 


Southwestern rate cases. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Summary of rate complaints. 
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at the request of such firms tends to | 
place the Department in an embarrass- | 


ing position. Postmasters will therefore 
take note of the foregoing, and in the 
future tactfully explain to such patrons 
the Department’s position in the matter 


India Changes Duties 
On Imported Yarns 


Department of Commerce Tells 
of Steps to Aid Domes- 
tic Manufacturing. 








New import duties on Imported yarns 
and exemptions on various other items 
have been imposed Ay the Indian Govy- 
ernment to aid domestic cotton manufac- 
turing, but cotton piece goods will not 
be placed under a higher schedule, the 
Trade Commissioner at Calcutta, C. B. 
Spofford, has reported to the Department 
of Commerce. The full text of his re- 
port follows: 


The Indian Government has finally 
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Motion picture trust gets 60-day ex- 


tension in answering Federal Trade 
Commission charges of monopoly in 


restraint of trade. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Veterans 


, Disabled soldiers inquire as to atti- 
tude of Veterans’ Bureau to law pro- 
viding award for tubercular cases, ob- 


| jecting to any repeal of this provision. 
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Theory of formations of ocean and 
atmosphere of earth explained by 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Weather Bureau summary of condi- 
tions in August. 
Page 1, Col. 2 | 
Record rainfall reported in July in | 
Pgnama Canal Zone. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
Weekly weather and crop bulletin. 
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agreed to help the domestic cotton-man- 
ufacturing ingustry to the extent of im- 
posing a specific duty of 1% annas (ap- 
proximately $0.034 at current exchange 
rates) per pound on all imported yarns 
unless the value of the yarn exceeds 30 
annas (about 68 cents; 16 annas equals 


1 rupee) per pound when a 5 per cent 
ad valorem duty will be assessed. The 
Government further agrees to exempt 
bobbins, pickers, and miscellaneous mill 
stores from payment of duty and to re- 
duce the duty on rayon yarns from the 
present rate of 15 per cent ad valorem 
to 7% per cent. The Government, how- 
ever, continues firm in its réfusal to im- 
pose a higher duty gn imports of cotton 
piece goods and mill owners are expected 
to continue their efforts to secure addi- 
tional protection. 

Floods in various parts of India tended 
to curtail piece goods clearances in con- 
suming centers during the past month, 
and bullish reports‘ on American cotton 
| caused bazaar rates to become firmer, 
but dealers prefer to wait for more set- 

tled conditions. Yarn prices were firmer 

and a large-turnover in Japanese offer- 
ings was reported, 
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| pulsory for the Veterans’ 








‘Veterans Desire 
_ Award Continued 
| For Tuberculosis 


Attitude of Veterans’ Bureau 
Where Disease Is Arrested 
Is Subject of In- 
quiry. 


[Continned from Page 1.] 
reau would be glad to have the inquiry 
referred to the Bureau for consideration. 

Senator Edwards authorized the fol- 
lowing statement: 

I believe it would be extremely un- 
fortunate if the Veterans’ Bureau should 
induce Congress to accept a recommen- 
dation to the effect that the $50 a month 
now awarded the tubercular patients of 
the Weérld War whose cases are now 
arrested should be abolished. 

It will be recalled that there was 
much heated debate during the last ses- 





| sion of the 69th Congress on this same 
; subject, and if it had not been for the 


unfortunate filibuster in the closing days 
of the session, which practically crippled 
the enactment of much necessary and 
needful legislation, I believe that a bill 
would have been passed making it com- 
Bureau to 
maintain its payments of $50 a month 
to tubercular patients even when their 
cases have been entirely arrested. 

The mere fact that a_ tubercular 
patient who has suffered many years 
from this dread disease has finally suc- 
ceeded in having the tubercular germ 
arrested does not add materially to his 
efficiency in %o far as his old-time oceu- 
pational trade or profession is con- 


} cerned, 


It takes many years for such patients 
to recover health to a degree that will 


| assure 100 or even 70 or 80 per cent of 
| their usefulness. 


Some day the Gov- 
ernment may be justified in reducing 


| their compensation and placing them on 
| a grading equal to other disabled ex- 


service men in this country, but I do not 


| think the time is yet ripe for sch dras- 


tic action. 





'Extension Is Granted 


| To End Block Booking 


| Famous Players-Lasky Corpora- 


tion Given 60 Days to 
Correct Practices. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of the trade practice conference and 


; upon whether or not the unfair prac- 


tices condemned by the conference, and 
which the industry will undertake to 


| eliminate, will cover to the satisfaction 





of the Commission the acts with which 
the respondents are charged. In par- 
ticular it would depend on whether or 
not the respondents agreed to refrain 


| from the unfair practices condemned 


by the conference. 

The present orders against the cor- 
poration and two individuals provide 
that they cease and desist from 

(1) Continuing a conspiracy among 
themselves or with other persons to 
lessen competition and restrain trade in 
interstate and foreign commerce in the 
production, distribution and exhibition of 
motion picture films: 

(2) The 


practice of block-booking, 


| that is, leasing films in blocks or groups 


and compelling picture houses exhibiting 
the films to accept all pictures in groups 
or blocks, or to receive none at all, with- 
out regard to the character of the pic- 
tures or the desires of the picture house 
managements; 

(3) Acquiring or threatening to ac- 
quire theaters for the purpose of in- 
timidating or coercing exhibitors of films 
to book and exhibit films of the Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation, 


Seven Civil Service 


Places to Be Filled 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has just announced that open 
competitive examinations are to be held 
to fill seven vacancies in the Govern- 
ment service, including those of asseci- 
ate and assistant hide specialists and 
transportation tariff examiner. The list 
of such vacancies, as made public by the 
Commission, follows: 

Junior calculating machine operator, 
Departmental Service, Washington, D. 
C., at $1,320 a year. 

Under clerk typist, Departmental Serv. 
ice, Washington, D. C., at $1,140 a year. 

Assistant finger print clasifier, Bureau 
of Investigation, Department of Justice, 
at $1,500 a year. 

Transportation tariff examiner, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, at $2,100 
a year. 

Junior engineer, various branches of 
the service throughout the United States, 
at $1,860 a year. Optional subjects are 
aeronautical engineering, agricultural 
engineering, chemical engineering, me- 
chanical engineering, mining engineere 
ing, and naval architecture and marine 
engineering. 

Associate hide specialist at $3,000 a 
year, assistant hide specialist at $2,400 a 
year, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
Department of Agriculture, for duty in 
Washington, D. C., or in the field. 

Second class steam, engineman, De. 
partmental Service, Washington, D. C., 
at $1,500 a year. 

Full information and application 
blanks may be obtained from the United 
States Civil Service Commission, 1724 F, 
Street, N. W. 
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